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Canning Corn—An Autumn Industry of Maine 
Above: Husking the Corn | Below: A Factory Interior 
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INVITATION. 

ISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 


New England and Other Matters. 


‘OR a few weeks in the early fall the many 
corn -canning factories scattered through 
New England are busy places. Typical scenes 
at a Maine factory appear on the cover of 
The Companion this week—the crew of husk- 





ers stripping the husks from the sweet corn 
that the farmers have hauled from their fields | 
to the factory yard, and the cutting-room, where | 
the machines slice the kernels from the cob. 
After the cutting process the corn is cooked, 
sugar, starch and water are added, and the 
cans are sealed and stacked away to await | 
shipment. Large numbers of young people in 
the neighborhood of the factories find employ- | 
ment during the brief season. The output is | 
several million cans a year. 
Ca) 


N several instances high officials in this coun- 

try bore the title of president many years 
before the United States came into existence. 
In 1686—the so-called intercharter period of 
New England history—Joseph Dudley became 
president of the royal dominions in New Eng- 
land under a commission from King James IT. 
His successor, however, bore the title of 
governor, as his predecessors had. In later 
years several of the colonies—Maine, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Delaware, Penn- 
sylvania and South Carolina—were for a time 
ruled by presidents rather than by governors, 
although the difference was only in name. 

& 


HE use of fish for the fertilization of land is 
an ancient custom. In the early days of 
New England, the colonists who lived on the 


|gather, according to established custom, gar- 





coast were accustomed to place a herring in 
every hill of corn that they planted. The corn | 
harvest of October was, therefore, more or less | 
dependent on the abundance of herring in May. | 
The modern sense of smell, however, is more 
sensitive than that of our ancestors, and there- | 
fore agricultural processes have sometimes to 
be modified on account of it. Several farmers | 
who live near Maine sardine-canning factories | 
have recently been brought into court by their | 
neighbors because they had spread fish cuttings | 
from the factories upon land near dwellings or 
the highway. It is easy to appreciate the 
feelings of the neighbors, for the odor of large 
quantities of decaying fish is about as offensive 
as anything can be. 


HE ‘‘heckling’’ of candidates for office has 

never been carried in this country to the 
extent that it has reached in Great Britain; 
but just before the September primaries in 
Massachusetts a party of Boston suffragists 
made life exceedingly uncomfortable for numer- 
ous candidates by following them in automo- 
biles when they were on speaking tours, and 
interrupting them with questions as to their 
attitude on woman suffrage. One of these 
women showed her quick wit when she herself 
was interrupted during a brief address at one 
of the meetings. 

‘‘Are you a suffragist or a suffragette?’’ 
shouted a man in the audience. 

“IT am both,’’ she answered, promptly. 

‘‘What is the difference?’’ persisted the 
questioner, who was plainly trying to annoy 
her. 

‘‘A suffragist,’’ she retorted, ‘‘has only a 
wishbone; a suffragette has a backbone. ’’ 


& 


HEN Bowdoinham, Maine, celebrated its 

hundred and fiftieth anniversary last 
month, the past history of the town received 
the attention usual on such occasions, but in 
addition the future received a particular atten- 
tion that is not common. The interest in the 
Bowdoinham of a century hence took such a 
practical and unusual form that the ‘‘Bow- 
doinham plan,’’ as it is called, has attracted 
wide attention. The sum of four hundred 
dollars, raised through small voluntary contri- 
butions, was placed at interest to remain 
untouched until 2012, then to be used as the 
townspeople shal! see fit. At compound inter- 





est at four per cent., the sum will have grown 


to twenty thousand dollars at the end of the 
hundred years—a handsome birthday present 
for the town when it shall be a quarter of a | 
thousand years old, and an eloquent demon- | 
stration of what civic love and loyalty can do | 
when combined with the magic of compound | 
interest. 
In a sealed box, to be opened at the time of 
the celebration in 2012, were placed, among 
other things, letters from scores of those who 
contributed to the fund. Many of the letters 
were from Bowdoinham people, or the descend- 
ants of Bowdoinham people in other states or 
in foreign lands. In some cases the writers 
described the probable Bowdoinham of 2012, | 
or the imagined conditions of life at that time. | 
No doubt the letters will create much amuse- | 
ment when they are read a century from now. 
If the Bowdoinham people of 1812, or those of | 
any other New England village of that period, | 
had left us a picture in detail of 1912, as they 
imagined it would be, how little that now fig- 
ures most prominently in our daily life even 
the wisest of them would have included! Rail- 
road-trains, trolley-cars, bicycles, automobiles, 





air-ships, the telegraph, the telephone, the | : 


phonograph, electric lights, steam heat, type- 
writers, sewing - machines, cooking - ranges— 
these, and countless other things that are 
regarded as necessaries of life in every civi- | 
lized community, were undreamed of in 1812. | 
Is it possible that the coming century will wit- 


ness changes quite as great, and produce other | j 


inventions as numerous and as important as 
those of the last hundred years? 


| 
MAIDENS AND MAY-DEwW. | 


HE May-pole of Merrymount, with its 
attendant morris - dancing and revelry, 
proved so shocking a scandal in the eyes 
of our Puritan forefathers, and the measures 
they took were so sternly repressive, that it is 
generally believed no further attempts were 
made in New England to keep up the customs 
of old England’s May-day. Nevertheless, some 
of them did survive. On May 1, 1805, the Rev. 
William Bentley of Salem recorded in his diary : 
‘Many females were walking this morning. 
I did not imagine that the old idea of May-day 
was existing in such force in the minds of our 
children. ’’ q 
The good ya See did not condescend to 
explain the frivolous quest upon which the 
young females walked; but it may be learned 
rom the writings of another clergyman, the 
Rev. Robert Herrick of Dean Prior, Devon- 










shire. That genial gentleman, nearly two 
centuries earlier, observed, accompanied, even | 
invited, a young female to walk forth on 
May-day into the country lanes and fields, to 


lands of May,—the blossoming hawthorn, —for 
wreathing mantels and doorways, and still 
more important, May-dew for her pretty face— 
May-dew, to bathe in which on the first day of 
May before sunrise, was long reckoned a sov- 
ereign balm for the complexion. Moreover, he 


ut his invitation into verse, and **Corinna’s | 


ying a-Maying”’ still remains the most famous 
and most charming May-day poem in our 
language. 
He besought his lady melodiously : 

“Take no care 

For jewels for your gowne or hair; 

Fear not: the leaves will strew 

Gems in abundance upon you— 

Wash, dress, be brief in praying— 

‘ew beads are best, when once we ago a-Maying.” 


No modern poem of May-day, from: Tenny- 





son’s ‘‘May Queen’’ downward, can bear com- 


parison with Herrick’s spring-breathing lyric; | 


nor are our modern revivals of May-day cus- 
toms, charming as the child queens and their 
attendants are, likely to inspire one; they are 
too much lacking in spontaneity. But an Amer- 
ican poet of the future, searching our historic 
st, which gave Longfellow Evangeline and 
>-riscilla, may yet take Mr. Bentley’s hint, 
and evoke some dainty Dorcas, Dorothy or 
Drusilla, shaking the dew-drops from New 
England boughs in the flush of a far-away 
dawn, who shall rival fair Corinna, flitting 
among the hyacinths and primroses of the 

lovely fields of Devon. 
*® & 


BRAVE PIERRE. 


ONE of the gilded business of war is in 
the story of a little red-legged soldier 
of France, which Sir J. H. Yoxall, 

M. P., tells with Thackerayan simplicity and 
tenderness in ‘*The Wander Years.’’ A little 
beyond the west bank of the Dnieper, on a day 
of the retreat from Moscow, General Lejeune 
sat down to rest on the trunk of a tree, beside 
a fine young artilleryman who had just been 
wounded. 

Two doctors happened to pass by. ‘His 
arm must be amputated at once !’’ they declared. 

**Can you bear it?’ Lejeune inquired. 

“Anything you like, mon géneral,’’ came 
the stout reply. 

‘*But there are only two of us,’’ the doctors 
said, ‘*so you, general, will be good enough to 
help us, perhaps?’’ The poor fellow was to 
lean against him the while. ‘‘Sit back to back 





with him, sir, and you will see nothing of it.’? 
Lejeune did not see, but he heard; he heard 
the noise of the saw as it cut through the bone. 
‘A pity we hadn’t a little wine here to help | 
him rally,’’ the doctors said. 
Lejeune had half a bottle of Malaga on him; 
he was hoarding it for his own use, a drop at 
a time, but he gave it to the 
fellow. His eyes brightened; at one gulp he 
emptied the flask, and then, returning it to the 
general : 
‘It is still a long way to Carcasonne!’’ he 
said, and walked on with a firm step, at a pace 
Lejeune could hardly follow. 
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Only the best wheat from Uncle Sam’s great wheat 
fields—and they are the finest in the world—is good 
enough for Daniel Webster Flour. The real secret 
of its unequaled bread-making and nourishing 
power lies in our scientific, unerring blending of 
several of the finest wheats. The result is the best 
flour that this nation can offer, or that the world can 
produce. It is this blending that makes it “ Better than the 
Best ”—a “strong” flour which means more bread, more 
nourishment, and a solid reputation for the dealer who sells 
Daniel Webster Flour. 
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INSIST UPON YOUR GROCER SUPPLYING YOU 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINN. 
DAILY CAPACITY : Wheat Flour 5000 Bbls.; Rye and Corn Products 400 Bbls.; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 
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underwear that \. 
saves doctor’s bills 


2 
It is well known how healthful wool 
x ] underwear is—how it prevents colds, 
grippe, pneumonia, rheumatism, etc. There’s 
a vast difference in wool underwear, however. 
In selecting 


| 


+ 0 TRADE MARK 
Standard 


Wool Underwear ___ 


you can make no mistake. It is made of pure stock, knit —_* 
in a manner that allows proper ventilation and evapora- 
tion, yet maintains correct bodily warmth. Has had a 
steady and widely increasing sale since first made in 1862. 
Can be had in natural wool, white, scarlet, buff, camel’s 
hair and fancy colors. 

° 


Price $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.00, $2.25, and [es h 4 
= iW! 
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$2.50 per garment, according to quality. | wf) 
R Hi fey «. 

The Rockwood label in the neck and waistband of iS ad — 
every garment is your guarantee of genuineness. i oS 





If your dealer doesn't handle Rockwood’s Standard 







Wool Underwear, write us, mentioning his name, Rx... 
and we will see that your needs are met. You SS 
will enjoy reading our new booklet. A fine HUCRy > 
specimen of the printer's skill, Full of 0 
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valuable information. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD 
& CO. 
Bennington, Vt. 
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N the busy silence of the ‘‘High,’’ 
| John Dorrel, the principal, paused in 
his examination of the morning roll- 
call, and gazed at the bell-rope at the 
point where it dangled from the ceiling. 
When he was deep in thought, he always 
consulted the top of the bell-rope. His 
present study of it was caused by Mary 
Beardsley’s absence, for the first time 
in eight weeks. Although John Dorrel’s 
common sense told him that there might 
be a dozen explanations of Mary’s 
absence, his uncommon sense told him 
that there was but one. 

Superficial as Mr. Dorrel’s acquaint- 
ance with Mary had appeared to be, 
and little as Mary confided in her 
schoolmaster or in any one else, the 
course of her eight weeks at Mapleton 
Academy was clear enough. She was 
obviously one to fight things out for 
herself. The trouble with John Dorrel 
this morning was that he guessed her 
battle had gone the wrong way. 

He well remembered his first meet- 
ing with Mary, in the preceding July. 
Spending his vacation at home, he was 
in the habit of taking long tramps into 
the country, in search of botanical 
specimens for his work—and of other 
specimens also. It was remarkable how 
often he had to stop at farmhouses to 
ask the way. 

On one occasion of this kind, pausing 
by a broken gate, within which several 
children were tumbling about like kit- 
tens, John Dorrel found his inquiries 
met with such blank bashfulness that, 
to aid him, a long-legged girl had come 
running down from the porch, where, 
over the wash-tubs, she was busy with 
her mother. She had sunburnt braids 
and face, and her blue-gray eyes were 
direct and keen. Her damp apron was 
so much longer than her outgrown 
skirts that it touched her toes. 

She explained quickly and clearly the 
intricacies of certain mountain by- 
paths; while she talked, she mechan- 
ically lifted in her arms a 
tousled two-year-old child. 
John Dorrel noted how the 
slim back bent beneath the 
burden, and how the muscles 
of her bare throat enlarged. 
She was a healthy fifteen-year- 
old girl; but the schoolmaster 
knew the strain sometimes put 


upon such growing persons, and in the course made to Miss Marcia in their childhood. 
of the talk, which he managed to prolong 


into a pleasant sit-down chat under the trees, 
he guessed that the brood of little brothers 
and sisters sometimes bore heavily on Mary’s 
brain as well as on her body. 

An eager brain it was; he had noted her 
hungry glance at the tin box slung across his 
shoulder, and her quick recognition of his 
specimens when he had unstrapped and opened 
the box. She knew each root and leaf, by 
homely names, but none the less with accuracy. 
She knew the living inhabitants of the woods 
no less well. 

When her father came trudging down to the 
group from the barn, the visitor discovered 
whence Mary derived her enthusiasm. 


leathery hand a moccasin-flower, suddenly 
looked up at John Dorrel and smiled boyishly. 
‘“*T say, I guess you’re Mr. Dorrel!’’ 

**Yes, I am.’’ 

‘“*Pretty far from home, ain’t you?’’ 





John | 
Dorrel’s botany case proved a quick key to | 
confidence. The father, touching with a great 


ORAWN BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 





SHE STARTED A LITTLE AT HIS GREETING 


» 


WINIFRED 


seemed that they had each the ill luck to 
break a milk-bottle. Each confided to the 
| other that, as a result, never had he felt so 
| guilty and dejected, or had had better reason 
for feeling so. Then reminiscent chuckles had 
changed to head-shakes; both agreed that 
although Miss Marcia had grown old, she 
would not admit the fact to herself. The poor 
milk-bottles were no longer humorous. 

On the opening day of Mapleton Academy, 
the principal had seen in the group of boys 
and girls that crowded round his desk to greet 
him, a sunburned face with vivid gray eyes 
and a smile that beamed from flashing teeth. 

‘‘Are you surprised, Mr. Dorrel? Do you 
remember me? I’m living with my aunt, 
Miss Marcia Higby. She asked me to, so that 
I could go to school. I don’t know what ever 
made her think of it.’’ 

For a week or more Mary’s smile lasted; 
then slowly it faded and died. At first she 
| fell upon study, especially upon botany and 
| zodlogy, with a zest that would have fired any 
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studied the bell-rope, his thoughts turned from 
Mary to her aunt. His anxiety was deepened 
by the recollection that on his way to school 
that morning he had observed Miss Marcia 
Higby cleaning her parlor. 
only the grimmest of nods. 

In his glance, John Dorrel had seen how set 
and gray and old Miss Marcia’s face appeared, 


jand how clumsily, despite the fierce fires of | 


her energy, her rheumatic hands worked. 

A casual observer could have seen little 
likeness in face or figure between Marcia 
Higby, aged sixty-six, and Mary Beardsley, 
aged fifteen; but John Dorrel, with dark, deep 
eyes on the bell-rope, smiled at the thought 
of their resemblance. 

The light in their eyes when they looked at 
little children was one point of likeness. John 

| Dorrel had first seen that light in Miss Marcia’s 
| eyes when he was too small to understand it, 
j|and precisely the same light was there when 


| they looked at him, even now that he had | 


| turned forty. Yet with all his mature humor, 


‘*Twenty miles, according to Mary here. ’’ | teacher with delight; but gradually her zeal John Dorrel sometimes had hard work to 


*““Guess you couldn’t get so far but what | slackened and grew intermittent, and her gray | 


people would have heard about you. Mary 
says we’ve got to send Bennie down to Maple- 
ton when he gets big. I—I wish Mary could 
“0 herself. ?? 

Mary said nothing, but John Dorrel saw 
her lips move before she bowed them quickly 
to the baby’s head. 

Although before going on his way on that 
July morning, John Dorrel had had an hour’s 
ialk with Mary’s father, this talk was not 
‘bout Mary. When plans were forming in his 
‘ead, John Dorrel knew enough not to reveal 
‘nem prematurely. If the plans were carried 
out, it sometimes happened that the partici- 
pants in them thought these projects were not 
john Dorrel’s, but their own. It is always 
better that way. The fact was that the school- 
master’s conversation with Thomas Beardsley 
had been chiefly about Miss Marcia Higby, 
discovered to be Thomas Beardsley’s aunt— 
the Miss Marcia Higby so long famous in 
Mapleton for her milk-route, and for much else. 

The two men chuckled over visits they had 


|eyes grew preoccupied and moody. Hungry 
| for friendship as she had been in the first 
| days, John Dorrel after a while noticed her 
| absence from the social groups of girls in the 
| recess hour. He discovered where she went. 

| The lower classes had recess at a different 
| time from the High room. As she had made 
| friends with the teacher of the first primary 
| class, Mary was allowed to spend her own 
| recess hour watching the children at their 
| work. One day she came to the principal 
|with a shy request. He had _ responded 
heartily, ‘‘Certainly, every rainy day at five 
| minutes past three. I’ll remember when you 
are not in your seat at that hour. ’’ 

The first ‘‘primaries’’ were usually dismissed 
at quarter past three. At five minutes past 
three on rainy days they needed help in putting 
|on their rubbers. When on these wet after- 
|noons Mary Beardsley returned to the High 
|room for the laboratory period, her teacher 
| found that all her enthusiasm had returned. 


| While, with the smallest of frowns visible | 


conquer his old-time panic at Miss Marcia’s 
| caustic tongue. He wondered how this tongue 
would affect a spirited girl of fifteen, a girl 
quite as much accustomed to managing other 
people’s affairs as her aunt was. 
| A line of poetry that he often used in admon- 
ishing himself recurred to John Dorrel: 
’Tis an awkward thing to play with souls. 


However, he had not played with souls. | 


He had merely, on one mellow summer after- 


noon after that visit to the Beardsley farm, | 


strayed round to Miss Marcia’s back porch, 
where he knew he should find her busy behind 
the grape-vine screen. She was piling the 
gleaming, sun-baked bottles on a tray, pre- 
paratory to carrying them to the milk-house. 
In the meadows below the house the yellow 
Jerseys browsed, knee-deep in pasturage. 

Miss Marcia’s sleeves, rolled back, revealed 
the cruel deformity of her rheumatic hands. 
As she started a little at his greeting, John 
Dorrel had seen something that no one had 
seen before; he had seen a milk-bottle fall from 
Miss Marcia’s hand and crash in fragments 






‘ : 


between his clear black eyebrows, John Dorrel | 


She had given him | 


on the porch floor! Red burned in 
Miss Marcia’s gray cheek. Not for 
worlds would John Dorrel have seemed 
to see; not for worlds would he have 
offered to take the tray from the trem- 
bling hands that clutched it valiantly 
as they carried it down to the milk- 
house. 

When she returned and led her visitor 
through the dusky kitchen into the cool 
sitting-room, Miss Marcia’s lips were 
firm. He was not to see her handle 
any more bottles that afternoon ! 


But the tension of Miss Marcia’s 
mouth was bound to give way to 
words. It needed only a casual inquiry 


about her health. 

‘*There is nothing the matter with 
me, John, except that all the babies in 
this street are grown up! I’ve nobody, 
nothing, to look after! Nothing but 
the milk. And you’ve just seen me 
break a milk-bottle!’’ She got up and 
straightened a lamp-mat, then sat down 
heavily. 

‘*Well, if somebody had to see me, I’d 
rather it had been you than anybody 
else. Jacky Dorrel, do any of your 
schoolbooks tell what doctor first in- 
vented rheumatism ?’’ 

John Dorrel smiled into her whim- 
sical, perplexed eyes. 

‘*Until now I’ve always been glad 
that I had no near relatives,’’ she went 
on. ‘*I always had plenty of people to 
look after.’’ 

‘*You’ve had the whole town.’’ 

‘*But when you come to be old, a 
family is—a convenience. ’’ 

**Nobody is old.’’ John Dorrel deliv- 
ered himself to the air. 

‘‘Of course not! The idea! 
sixty-six! But’’—Miss Marcia 
the offending members and dropped 
them again to her lap—‘'my hands, 
John! Not good for anything but the 
milk, and not good for that any more! 
And I am alone in the world. John, 
when I have to hire hands for the 
milk-bottles, I—I’ll give up 
the ghost!’’ 

It was merely to divert Miss 
Marcia, of course, that John 
Dorrel had introduced the 
subject of his visit to the 
Beardsleys’, and had drawn 
the portrait of Mary up there 
on the hilltop farm, little, vivid, 
sunburned Mary, so eager and so overburdened. 
When he left, he thought he had succeeded in 
diverting Miss Marcia, but he knew nothing 
more of the matter until Mary had appeared 
at his desk on the first day of school. 

That was eight weeks ago. And now Mary 
had disappeared. Had she run away? 

Thus Tuesday slipped by, and Wednesday 
and Thursday, and it came to be Friday after- 
noon. On Friday afternoons, in his cave-like 
| office, a room scooped out from among the 
crowding first-floor classrooms, the school- 
master was known to be ‘‘at home’’ to any 
one who wished to see him. While John 
Dorrel sat at his office desk, there came a 
knock. Miss Clapp, his chief assistant, admitted 
Miss Marcia Higby. Miss Higby sank wearily 
into the chair on the other side of the desk. 

‘*T never expected to come to see you here, 
John,’’ she said. 

‘*Considering how many years I’ve been 
visiting your workshop, isn’t it about time 
you visited mine?’’ 
| **John,’’ said Miss Marcia, abruptly, ‘‘do 

you know anything about her?’’ 

‘*No.’’ 

‘*T suppose she went home. 
was going.’’ 

‘*Then she did. ’’ 

‘*Yes, but the question isn’t where 

went, but how to get her back and how to 
| keep her back.’’ 
| ‘*Precisely.’’ 

‘Ts that all you have to say ?’’ asked 
Miss Marcia, irritably. 

‘*Might I inquire first why she went?’’ 

The answer came with a mighty effort: 
‘*Jacky Dorrel, I do not know!’’ More hesi- 
tatingly, she added, ‘‘John, doesn’t Mary 
talk to you? She doesn’t talk to me.’’ 

‘‘Mary has not spoken to me of family 
matters. ’’ 

A comical expression of guilt crept over Miss 
Marcia’s gray face. ‘‘She—she needn’t know 
that I have, need she, John ?’’ 

‘*You haven’t,’’ he replied. 

‘*Mary is a queer child.’’ 

**Tndeed ?”” 

‘*Very queer,’? Miss Marcia said, with a 


At only 
lifted 


She said she 


she 
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“ UESS where I’ve been, 
(; why I went, how I came 

back, and what I’ve 
brought you!’’ 

As her chum entered, Jane 
Sears looked up from the depths 
of the big armchair, but shook 
her head lazily. 

‘*Doctor’s orders are not to 
exert myself, Ray dear. 





the signal for a general waking up in any 
assembly. Twilight and soothing melodies 
were not for Rachel Purlow. 
and coat were off, she had switched on the | 


Indulge me, please. ’”? | 






oe 


‘*May I come in? You 
A breath of the crisp winter air seemed to | are always so cheerful and agreeable in here. | will want them. 
freshen the room at Ray’s entrance—usually | I’ve just had a few words with my room- | friends.’’ 


in the doorway. 


| mate, and the atmosphere up-stairs is decidedly | 


chilly. By the way, I was in town to-day, 


Sheffield Choir, I thought of you two, Jane | 


KETS So te SHEFFIELD 


8 ELIZABETH bere y 


| without hurting her feelings. 





Just tell a few of our 


‘“*All right. I’ll cireulate the report to- 
morrow. Now it’s time for you to be tucked 


Before her hat | and when I was buying our tickets for the in for the night.’’ 


In the early dawn, Rachel, who had risen 


electric light and stirred the wood-fire into | housed up with her sore throat, and Ray | to work on the neglected thesis, stooped to 


a crackling blaze. Soon she was rattling cups 
and spoons, preparatory to making chocolate. 

‘‘Now I’ll tell you all about it. Such a 
different day from the one I planned !’’ 

‘‘Isn’t it always?’’ asked Jane. ‘‘It’s the 
unexpectedness of you that makes you such 
a joy. ” 

‘‘My dear, this is neither a psychological 
study nor a character sketch, but a thrilling 
story of adventure. As I was about to remark, 
1 told you this morning that I must spend the 
day at the library on that long overdue thesis. 
I had just settled down to work, and was 
getting up steam, when I found that the very 
reference book I needed most had 
been sent to be rebound. Miss 
Larkins telephoned to the city 
library, and they promised to send 
a copy out to-morrow. So I ran 
for the eleven-ten train, counting 
on having lunch at the Girls’ 
Friendly —’’ 

‘+ Jolly crowd that.’’ 

‘And getting back on the one- 
thirty-seven. Everything worked 
beautifully, until I was hurrying to 
the station, when I thought of the 
song you wanted, and ran in to get 
it for you. There was a line of 
people down the length of the store. 
I naturally inquired what it meant. 
Do you know, I had forgotten that 
the Sheffield Choir seat sale opened 
this morning! Seeing so many peo- 
ple after tickets, I knew we didn’t 
want to miss it. Hurry up and get 
rid of that cold, and we’ll go and 
steep ourselves in lovely madrigals 
on the 19th, for behold two tickets 
for the front row of the balcony! 
Now isn’t it a lovely surprise I’ve 
brought you ?’’ 

‘It’s dear of you to think of it, 
and I’m sure we’ll have a delightful 
time —’’ 

‘* But what’s in the back of your 
mind to make you so lukewarm, you 
enthusiastic music-lover ?’” 

‘‘Well, to tell the truth,’’ said 
Jane, ‘‘I didn’t forget the Sheffield 
Choir, and when Olive Clyde came 
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| 
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pegging away on her thesis. They were) 
selling so fast that I was afraid the good | 
seats would all be gone, so I just went down | 
into my depleted pocketbook and bought two | 
for you girls right next to ours. I knew you 
wouldn’t want to miss it. One dollar and a 
half each, please. ’’ 

Roberta held out the tickets with the benign | 
expression of one conscious of conferring a) 
favor, but deprecating any expression of 
thanks. 

Rachel made a wry face behind Roberta’s 
back, but went to the dresser drawer for the 
‘*family pocketbook,’’ in which were hoarded 





ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 


| pick up an envelope that had been slipped 
under the door. When she opened it, two 
tickets with the familiar words, ‘‘Sheffield 
Choir,’’ fell out. With a gasp that awoke 


| Jane, Rachel sat down on the floor to read 


the note enclosed : 


Dear Girls. Telegram to meet dad for a trip 
West. Am not absconding, but haven’t cash on 
| hand to pay all my debts—I’m deeper in than usual 
| even forme. I’m leaving these in lieu of the three 
dollars I borrowed last week. If you can’t use 
them, you can easily dispose of them. Borrow all 
my possessions while I’m gone. 

Yours ever, Olive B. 


Rachel carried the note to the bed, and as 
they reread it together, she and 
Jane rocked in helpless laughter. 
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‘*Poor old irresponsible Ollie! 
Can’t you see her trying to tie 
together the loose ends of her affairs 
and get off on that five-o’clock train? 
What do you suppose her room 
looks like? Is there a possession in 
it worth borrowing ?’’ 

Rachel came up from a hurried 
breakfast, to find Jane leaning back 


tray untouched before her, and an 
open letter in her hand. She handed 
it to her chum without a word. 
With no surprise, Ray took out the 
familiar yellow tickets and read 
the brief note: 

Dear Niece. In town for only a day. 
Could not run out to see you, so send 
the enclosed: instead, hoping that you 
and Miss Rachel may enjoy the concert. 

Yours faithfully, Uncle Dick. 


“Our friends have formed the 





hold an auction sale of Sheffield 
Choir tickets. I’ll announce it at 
lunch. ’’ 

The two tickets were sent imme- 
diately to Miss Temple, whose 
delight was unbounded. At lunch- 
eon, Rachel asked her friends to 
help dispose of the oversupply of 


at noon on the day of the concert 
all their extra tickets had found 
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iu, dressed for the city, early this 
morning, and said she was going to 
Wurlitzer’s, I asked her if she’d 
mind getting two tickets for us, and 
ever since she brought them I’ve been looking 
forward to surprising you. ’’ 

‘*We’ve certainly surprised each other. Let’s 
indulge ourselves in a bit of generosity and 
send the extra tickets to Miss Temple, the 
seamstress, and her little lame sister. She 
loves music, and all she ever hears is the 
college choir. ’’ 

At that moment Roberta Evans appeared 








“GUESS WHERE I'VE BEEN, WHY I WENT, HOW I CAME 


BACK, AND WHAT I'VE BROUGHT YOUI" 


the contributions for special treats. Roberta | 
evidently did not find the atmosphere so cordial | 
as usual, and departed early. | 
The silence was broken by Jane. | 
‘*Roberta is a dear girl, generous and im- | 
pulsive. ’” 
“Quite so. Synonyms: well-meaning and 
officious. ’’ 
‘*Never mind; we can dispose of the tickets | 


purchasers. 

Rachel put the two they had 
kept for themselves on the mantel- 
piece, because, as she remarked to 
Jane, ‘‘home wouldn’t be home without some 
| yellow tickets in sight. ’’ 

Jane, who had not yet returned to her 
classes, carefully laid out the pretty dresses, 
| the gloves, the scarfs, ready for the evening’s 
pleasure, and then ran down the corridor for 
a short conference with the dean. As she was 
coming back, she met Nan Hastings. 

‘‘Oh, I was looking for you, Jane! I knew 


Lots of the girls | 





weakly in the big chair, with her | 


habit. There’s nothing to do but | 


tickets for the Sheffield Choir. So | 
enthusiastic was the response that | 


how anxious you were to dispose of those 
Sheffield Choir tickets. Grace Sheldon’s 
mother and sister are in the city unexpectedly, 
and Grace wanted to take them. She’s been 
rushing round, trying to find tickets — the 
house has been sold out entirely. When she 
came to me, I remembered Ray’s appeal to 
help her out, so I made haste to your room. 
I waited as long as I dared, then I happened 
to see the tickets on the mantelpiece, and just 
appropriated them. I left Grace’s money on 
the mantelpiece and hurried her off. She’s 
gone in to have dinner with her family.’’ 

Jane’s rueful expression made Nan suspect 
that her helpful intentions had been disastrous. 

‘*You didn’t mind my helping myself, did 
you??? 

Jane escaped hurriedly. ‘‘Oh, that was all 
right!’’ she managed to call over her shoulder. 

Ray found her weeping on the bed beside 
the finery. 

‘“*The beautiful concert—and I’ve missed 
everything this winter—it’s nobody’s fault— 
they’ll all be talking about it to-morrow !’’ 

Rachel put her arms about the figure. ‘‘My 
dear child, if you’ll tell me what you are 
talking about to-day, I’ll risk understanding 
what they are all talking about to-morrow. ’’ 

Jane checked her tears to point tragically 
to the mantelpiece, where no yellow tickets 
leaned against the clock. Ray’s look of despair 
calmed her enough to tell her story. 

In spite of the bitter disappointment, Ray’s 
sense of the absurdity of it overcame her, and 
she went off into peals of laughter, in which 
Jane was forced to join. 

Then Rachel rose, and proclaimed cheer- 
fully, ‘‘Now we’re going to forget all about 
the coneert, and after dinner we’ll get into our 
most comfortable house gowns and slippers, 
and have that nice quiet evening, with no 
lessons to bother us, that we’ve talked about 
all winter. I don’t believe your throat ought 
to be taken out into the night air, anyhow. 
We’ll pop corn, make fudge, read and talk, 


‘and just rest up and be ready for the next 


| was wanted at the telephone. 
| Rachel came running back excitedly. 


good time that comes along. ’’ 

It came a little sooner than they anticipated : 
the girls had hardly settled down when a 
maid came with a message that Miss Purlow 
In a few minutes 


‘*Tt’s Cousin Bob, Jane. He wants to know if 
we can be ready in ten minutes. Lucky our 
things are all laid out. He and Jack Moser 
were going to take two girls in to the concert 
to-night. He says they’ve asked three each, 
and they are all either ill or out of town. He 
says if we’ll go, he’ll take us in his motor. 
Mrs. Moser will chaperon us. ’’ 

Much of this explanation was delivered while 
Rachel and Jane were buttoning and hooking 
each other up. They had barely finished 
when the car came up to the door. They 
reached Music Hall five minutes before the 
time for the opening of the concert. 

Rachel and Jane settled themselves, and 
waited in pleased anticipation for the appear- 
ance of the conductor and the choir. Five, 
ten, fifteen minutes passed; the audience grew 
restless, then openly impatient. At the end 
of half an hour the local manager appeared, 
and with profuse apologies announced that 
the special train ‘on which the choir was to 
arrive had been delayed by washouts. The 
management had telegraphed that it would be 
necessary to cancel this engagement. 

As Rachel turned out the light for the night, 
after the long, cold ride home, she murmured, 
‘*Well, at any rate, they won’t all be talking 
about the concert to-morrow !’’ 





wistful note in her voice. 
to play, like other children.’’ 

‘*But Mary is fifteen. ’’ 

‘*That’s a mere baby, or ought to be.’’? Miss 
Marcia sighed. ‘*I can get on with babies,’’ 
she said. 

‘*So can Mary,’’ replied John Dorrel. 


‘*But Mary has been so overworked all her | 


life that I’ve tried to spare her all I coulk 


For some reason, Miss Marcia spoke with | he would speak. All at once she burst out, in | 


argumentative emphasis. ‘‘I want her to be 
free, as a child ought to be, for study and 


play. For some reason, I’ve felt a good deal| week, and three of them 


“She never wants | 


due suspense. 


**And then what happened ?’’ 

‘*Well, perhaps I was a little sharp.’’ 
‘*‘And was she also a little sharp?’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, Mary was just quiet and queer. 


All she said was, ‘Then I’m going home,’ and | 


I suppose she went. ’’ 
Miss Marcia gazed at him in the hope that 


desperate confession : 
‘*John, I’ve broken five milk-bottles this 


stronger since she came, and able to do every- | milk !’’ 


thing—until the last few days. I’ve rather 


‘*T found Mary in the kitchen, me one moment,’’ John Dorrel sought counsel 
| scalding out the—milk-bottles !’’ 


of Miss Clapp, in the next classroom. 
When he returned, Miss Marcia rose to leave. 
‘*Tf only she’d come back of her own accord !’’ 


| she sighed. At the door she looked at the 


**T suppose 
I ought to say, ‘Thank you,’ for your sugges- 
tion, Mr. Dorrel.’’ 

| Mr. Dorrel bowed. ‘‘I protest, Miss Higby, 
that I have made no suggestion. ’’ 

| He saw in her eyes the comfort of renewed 
| self-respect, as she answered slowly, ‘‘Why, 


| principal with a fluttering smile. 


were full of) no, you haven’t, that’s true.’’ 


| When he had closed the door, John Dorrel 
John Dorrel threw back his head and laughed | took out his watch and allowed Miss Marcia’s 


given out lately. Mary has had nothing to do | irresistibly, and his laugh was so like opening | 
but make her own bed and wipe the supper | | windows to the sunshine that Miss Marcia, 
dishes. I did let her do that when she asked | | smiling, and yet at the same time giving one 
to. There isn’t anything she hasn’t asked to | fierce dab at her eyes with her handkerchief, 
do.’? Miss Marcia paused thoughtfully. “T| did not rebuke him. 
don’t understand Mary. Children are so| ‘John, it isn’t the milk-bottles. 
independent nowadays. Why, she won’t even | I miss her so!’’ 
let me brush her hair at night. Of course I’ve | Although his bearded lips grew grave, his 
seen that she hasn’t been very happy lately, | eyes still twinkled. 
but I never supposed she’d—she’d — | ‘John, what am I to do about it?’’ 
‘*Run away ?’’ | His eyes grew keen in scrutiny of hers. 
‘*No, I never supposed she’d do that.’’ | ‘*'There is only one thing to do,’’ he replied. 
“Why did she?’’ | She flared hot with indignation. ‘‘I’m sure 
‘*I—I don’t know. It was nothing, really. | [ don’t know what that one thing is!’ Then 
Monday night I had one of my little tired | she dropped her eyes before his, although her 
spells, nothing at all, but Mary does watch | words had been hardly a lie—for each knew 
me so! She wanted to sleep on the hall couch, | the other knew that they were not the truth. 
in case I was sick in the night! ButI packed| The schoolmaster moved suddenly from his 
her off to her own bed in a hurry. The next seat, and drew the small green curtain across 
morning, Tuesday, at six o’clock, what do the glass panes in the upper part of the hall 
you suppose I found ?’’ |door. Miss Marcia’s back was toward this 
She waited until John Dorrel’s face expressed | door. 


It’s that 


Turning to her with a quick ‘*Excuse | 


| slow, firm feet exactly seven minutes to carry 
| her out of sight of the schoolhouse. Then he 
stepped into the hall, and said, ‘‘All safe 
now, Miss Clapp—the next. ’’ 

In a minute or two ‘‘the next’’ appeared—a 
singularly crestfallen ‘‘ next,’’ with black 
rings of worry about her big gray eyes. 

‘‘Glad to see you back, Mary,’’ said the 
schoolmaster, cheerfully. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Mary, wearily, as she sat down, 
**T came back. ’’ 

‘‘Why did you come back, Mary ?’’ 

She poured out her trouble breathlessly: 
‘*Because they didn’t need me at home! 
Florence and Bennie were doing so many 
things. They — they were all getting along 
without me. And the baby had forgotten 





me. I shouldn’t think a great boy seven | 


months old would forget his own sister! He 
wouldn’t let me brush his hair!’’ 

‘*Brushing hair, ’’ mused John Dorrel. ‘*My, 
how your aunt did like to brush mine when I 





was a youngster! How she can whack a 
person’s head, can’t she?’’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know, Mr. Dorrel. | 
never let her try on mine. But she wanted 
to brush it. Just think of that, Mr. Dorre!! 
I’ve brushed my own hair ever since I was 
five. She says no little girls—little girls !—ever 
brush their hair enough.’’ Her indignation 
died away. ‘‘But, oh, our baby’s hair! It’s 
funny, isn’t it, that I should mind so much 
because he screamed when I touched it?’’ 

‘*Bad boy! I’m sure it wouldn’t have hurt 
him to let you brush his hair. Why, no more 
than it would hurt —’’ Then he paused i1 
earnest. Mary, gazing into his keen eyes, 
grew slowly round-mouthed and crimson. 

‘*Any more than it would hurt me to Ici 
aunty brush mine, do you mean, Mr. Dorrel?’’ 

‘*T shouldn’t have said that. I beg you 
pardon, Mary!’’ he apologized, quickly. 

‘*T—never—thought — about things — about 
aunty—that way!’’ said Mary, very slow]) 
and since she was evidently thinking har: 
enough now, John Dorrel, watching the tre! 
ulous dawn of comprehension overspread he: 
clear, childlike face, said no more. 

‘*She feels about me the way I do about t!: 
baby !’? she exclaimed, at last; but she was +“ 
clearly speaking to herself that John Dorre! 
still made no reply. Then her quick sense 0! 
guilt made her head droop. ‘‘You know, Mr. 
Dorrel, I didn’t mean to say anything about 
aunty. I know it isn’t nice to talk about 


family matters. ’’ 

‘*You haven’t said anything, Mary.’’ 

‘‘Do you know how aunty is, Mr. Dorrel?”’ 
Mary asked. 


‘*She was sick Monday evening. ’ 














‘*You’ll find her pretty well, I fancy, when 
you go up to the house.’’ 

“I’m not sure that I am going up to the 
house, ’” said Mary. 

“Oh! Then why did you come back ?’’ 

“‘T came back to ask you what to do, Mr. 
Dorrel, because I don’t know.’’ | 

‘«There’s only one thing to do, isn’t there?’’ 

There was a long silence. Then at last Mary 
rose. At the door she hesitated. 
tell aunty, will you, Mr. Dorrel, that you told 
me what to do?’’ 

He laughed. ‘‘I didn’t tell you, Mary.’’ 

Mary’s face slowly brightened. ‘‘Why—why 
—that’s true, you didn’t, Mr. Dorrel.’’ 

An hour later, when John Dorrel passed 
Miss Marcia’s house, he was summoned in by 
her sharp tapping upon the pane. She met 
him at the door, and whispered, before they 
went in to Mary in the sitting-room, *‘She 
came back quite of her own accord!’’ Then 
aloud to both of them she said, bland and 
beaming, ‘‘Mary has just returned from a little 
visit to her family. Much as I need her here, 
I have to spare her to them once in a while. 
I’ve just been telling her how much the milk- 
bottles missed her.’’ Miss Marcia, her eyes 
alight, looked straight into John Dorrel’s eyes, 
and there was a pause before her next words 
acknowledged the full defeat of age by youth, 
defeat from which love had taken the sting: 
‘* John, I have decided to give Mary full charge 
of the milk-bottles. ’’ 

Now other eyes sought John Dorrel’s, gray 


‘*You won’t 





eyes, a little diffident, but very sweet, for 
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EL Eriksson, who died recently, was | 
probably the last of the great hunters - 


primitive South Africa—men who made 


A 
hunting not a mere interlude in a civilized life | 
elsewhere, but their profession and means of 


livelihood. Like Andersson, an earlier pioneer 
in African exploration, who explored the 
Ovampo country and other regions of south- 
west Africa, he was a native of Sweden. 
Because of his skill in skinning birds and 
beasts and preserving natural history speci- 
mens, he had been sent out from Sweden, 
when a mere boy, to join Andersson. Anders- 
son, at his death, left him a small sum of 
money. He invested it in trek-oxen, wagons, 
horses and trade goods, and with certain 
Scotchmen, Boers, Germans and Englishmen, 
he formed a band that from the sixties to the 
eighties led a glorious life of adventure between 
Cape Colony on the south and the Zambezi | 
and Kunene rivers on the north. They pursued 
the ostrich for its feathers, and the elephant | 
for its ivory, and traded with the Hottentots | 
and the various Bantu tribes in such products 
of these countries as they could transport to | 
civilized South A frica. 
But as by degrees the domesticated ostriches | 
of the Cape produced more and more feathers | 
suitable for the market, the principal object of | 
these adventurers ceased to exist. For a time | 
cattle-trading and the quest for ivory took | 
the place of it; but the elephant herds dwindled 
before the rifles, and various forms of cattle | 
disease and the tsetse fly spoiled the profits | 
of the cattle-trading. \ 
Some of the hunters, having married Boer | 
wives, settled down at various fonteins and | 
fertile oases beyond the Kalahari Desert and | 
in Damaraland; and some opened stores for | 
trade with the natives and with wandering | 
Europeans. | 
At one of these stores Eriksson met his | 
future wife. She was the daughter of an 
English storekeeper, who had married a Boer | 
woman. She was then a pretty ‘young girl, | 
sun-tanned and tousle-haired, in short skirts 
ind veldschoen, as good a shot with the rifle 
us her father was—and she had need to be, on | 
.ccount of the prowling lions and leopards. 
Eriksson married her, in the belief that she | 
would be an ideal wife for a great hunter to 
whom love of the wilderness and of the chase 
nade a settled life in a town intolerable. By 
his time he was a wealthy man, and he deter- 
nined that her life in the wilderness, although 
vild in its setting, should lack no comfort that | 
' was in his power to supply, and should be 
uch as to stimulate her mind. | 





| try: elephants, giraffes, elands, roan antelopes 


A Bride From the Back - of - Beyond. 


S his wife had had some schooling from | 

a missionary, Eriksson tried, by buying 

her many books in English, some of 

hem very costly, to interest her in natural 
istory. 

The result, however, was disappointing ; for 
his English-Duteh girl, born at the back-of- 
yond, and familiar with nothing but the 
limitable veld, the wild Bushmen and Bantu, 
ind the wild beasts, craved for the settled life 
f civilization. So a compromise had to be 
rranged ; Eriksson took a house in the suburbs 
‘f Cape Town, where his children were born; 

‘nd he himself led a solitary existence whenever 
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| unlooked-for shade. 


|a few very green acacia-trees represent the 





youth was beginning to understand age. | is not due to the hand of man, but that the! 


‘*Aunty’s hands aren’t strong enough for the 
milk-bottles,’’ said Mary, ‘‘but they’re strong 
enough to brush my hair every night. ’’ 

‘*That’s something I’m still good for,’’ said 
Miss Marcia, ‘‘and as for the milk-bottles, at 
least we shall still be keeping them in the 
family. ’’ 

Glancing from one beaming face to the other, 
John Dorrel prophesied to himself that the 
parlor would not be cleaned again for some 
time. Then his eyes grew keen and his lips 
whimsical. 

‘*Mary, now that the matter of the milk- 
bottles has been settled to the satisfaction of 
all concerned, might I hope for a renewal 
of your interest in the dissection of earthworms, 
and in some other little concerns of the labora- 
tory class? Perhaps, Miss Marcia, you may 
not at once see the connection between milk- 
bottles and earthworms, but Mary and I —’’ 

If in Miss Marcia’s bland serenity John 
Dorrel had been regretting the absence of the 
caustic yet kindly sharpness of her usual style 
of discourse, he was at once relieved. 

‘*Jacky Dorrel, Mary and the milk-bottles 
are a family matter. What should you know 
about it? You are Mary’s schoolmaster. Did 
you think you were her aunt?’’ 

Notwithstanding this snub, John Dorrel’s 
lips were twitching with the joy of accom- 


| arrangement of the place is entirely the work 
of nature. 

‘* Apparently at regulated intervals, and 

| fringed at the base with circles of pretty flow- 
ering plants, are groups of graceful fan-palms. 

Beautiful clumps of a kind of jasmine, each 

| clump forming a bouquet in itself, fill the still 
air with the sweet perfume of their large waxen 

flowers. The velvety turf that everywhere 

covers the ground adds still more to the illusion 

that this is not a wilderness, but a park. 


| 


The ‘‘ Lion Man.’’ 
*“*T T was on these plains that I met Eriksson 
| coming toward me in front of his caravan of 
wagons, cattle, and a small army of negroes. 
He was riding a beautiful horse, and with his 
massive face, large eyes and brown beard, 
looked what the natives called him—the ‘lion 
man.’ He was neatly but picturesquely dressed 
| after the style of the better class of Boers in 
the wilderness. He wore a large - brimmed 
|felt hat, set round with ostrich-plumes; a 


close-fitting blue and white jacket, with a semi- | 


| Circular band of receptacles for cartridges; 
| loose linen trousers of dull blue, and brown 
| veldschoen. Herode superbly a spirited horse 
that was a little inclined to buck-jumping. 
His rifle fitted into a pocket in the saddle, and 


plishment as he went swinging home; yet he | he had a revolver in his belt.’’ 


admitted the force of Miss Marcia’s question, | 


The presentation to Eriksson of a letter from 
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end of ten days: ‘* While traveling with 
Eriksson, I have eaten rhinoceros, giraffe, 
hippopotamus fat, pallah, roan antelope, 
eland, zebra and steenbok. Rhinoceros meat 
is very good, and so is giraffe meat; but I do 
not like hippo fat, although the Boers think it 
delicious; it is rank, like very coarse bacon 
The best meat is that of the pallah; roan 
antelope is juicy, and tastes like beef. Eland 
is dry and of indifferent flavor. Zebra meat is 
good, but very rich, and tastes a little too 
horsey. Steenbok is like Welsh mutton.’’ 

Usually we dined about sunset, and after- 
ward sat round the camp-fire and drank bowls 
of coffee. Then Eriksson or others of his 
hunters would tell stories. After beginning 
almost reluctantly, they became so enthusiastic, 
as they capped one another’s incidents, that 
it was sometimes midnight before we decided 
to go to bed. At times Eriksson and one of 
the other men would take their concertinas out 
of the wagons and play on them—really very 
well. 

It was delightful to be safe and warm in 
bed inside the wagon,—for the nights at this 
time were cold,—and to hear lions roaring 
or sumphing outside the laager. Fences of 
| thorn branches from the acacia -trees sur- 
| rounded the trek-cattle and the milch-cows, 
| and there were negroes on guard who occasion- 
|ally shot at the lions when they became too 
pressing. No matter what was happening 
| outside, however, sleep was irresistible. At 


for obviously he was nobody’s aunt, but | an ornithologist in London helped to put us on | six, just before sunrise, we were waked; we 


merely the Mapleton schoolmaster. 
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he felt impelled to go on great hunting expe- 
ditions into southwest Africa, then an almost 
unknown country. 

His excuse to me was that he yearned to get 
enough money to buy an old castle in Sweden 
near his birthplace. It is certain that he 
made use of his means to give his old mother 
in Sweden a life of comfortable leisure; but it 
is hard to believe that he would have been 
happy anywhere except in some wild land, 
where he could ride over open spaces, camp 
every night under the stars, and, above all, 
devote himself to the study of animals and 
plants in their natural surroundings. That 
was the main passion of his life. 

Indeed, before I met him, he had grown to 
hate the slaughter of game; and although he 
was accompanied by a band of nearly five 
hundred negroes, and usually by seven or eight 
Boer hunters, he confined himself mainly to 


| the purchase of ivory and cattle from the 


natives; the killing of lions and leopards for 
their pelts; the making of botanical collections, 
and the collection of bird skins for museums. 
This trip of 1882-8—for a few weeks of which 


| I accompanied him—he had intended to make 


his last; but as events turned out, he was to 
be connected with southwest Africa for more 
than twenty years longer. 

With Lord Mayo, and with a party of Boers 
who had trekked overland from the Transvaal 
seven years before, I had been traveling between 
Angola and the river Kunene. I left them to 
explore along the Kunene, and, if possible, to 
join Eriksson for a while; after that, 1 intended 
to travel back, either alone or with him, to the 
Portuguese coast, and to go on to the Congo. 
From an old diary I make the following 
extracts about my meeting with Eriksson, and 
my experiences while traveling in his company : 

‘‘After you leave the beautiful plateau of 
Huilla, the scenery along the Kakulovar is sin- 
gularly monotonous until you get in the vicinity 
of the Kunene River. There is endless scrubby 
bush, composed principally of mopane trees, 
with their thick bifid leaves and aromatic 
blossoms, an occasional fine acacia, and—where 
there is water—a spreading fig-tree, affording 
This repeats itself for 
miles and miles. Even the river Kakulovar 
itself is in strange contrast to the typical 
African stream—there is no rich vegetation, 
no bewildering profusion of water-plants, no 
luxuriance of creepers; spear-leaved reeds and 


sole return that Flora gives for such a generous 
supply of water. 
‘*On the other hand, this is fine game coun- 


and pallah are more or less plentiful. There 
are hippopotami in the narrow little stream of 
the Kakulovar, and numbers of zebras along 
its banks. Naturally, also, the country seems 
full of lions, leopards, spotted hyenas, hunting- 
dogs and jackals. 

‘*Nevertheless, I longed for some change in 
the commonplace scenery, and when I arrived 
to-day in the neighborhood of Humbe, the 
park-like aspect of the country was refreshing 
to my eyes. ‘Park-like’ is the only term that 


| friendly terms. 





fitly describes the formal beauty of the land- | 
scape along the course of the Kunene. These | 
flat lands look more like botanical gardens than | 
like anything else. It is hard to believe that 
the symmetrical distribution of trees and shrubs | 





Not only did he consent to 
my joining his caravan for the journey to the 
coast, but he invited me to accompany him on 
an excursion up the plains of the Kunene 
River. I was little more than a youth at the 
time,—I find recorded in my diary that my 
weight was seven stone, ten pounds,— and 
having devoured in my school-days the works 
of Gordon Cumming, Speke and Grant, An- 
dersson and Livingstone, this life with Eriksson 
was the realization of my dreams. 

I had, of course, my own horse, hired from 
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A LION SPRANG OUT OF THE BUSH 


the Boers, a mounted Zulu attendant, a repeat- 
ing rifle and a bird gun. My baggage was 
transferred from the Boer wagons to Eriks- 
son’s. As it consisted of a few changes of 
clothing, a few books and a quantity of paint- 
ing materials, it was not very heavy. 

The weather was perfect; it was the dry 
season, but not long enough after the rains for 
water to. have become scarce away from the 
river, on the twenty or thirty miles that we 
might ride away from the caravan route after 
game. As the wagons were usually drawn up 
for the night early in the afternoon, we were 
back in camp for a bath and for tea by about 
four o’clock, unless we had wandered far from 
the track of the oxen. Unlike the dirty and 
uncomfortable wagons used by the Boers in 
those days, Eriksson’s wagons were extremely 
luxurious. The interior was fitted up for 
sleeping, with comfortable mattresses in the 
cots; and there were ingenious arrangements 
for storing his wonderful library, and for 
keeping his cups, saucers and plates from being 
broken. 

He carried about with him an old French- 
man from Cape Town, who was a perfect | 
cook. Although Eriksson was practically a/| 
teetotaler, he had with him a supply of Cape 
wines: his coffee was of the best, the cows 





washed hastily, drank hot coffee and ate 
dampers, or scones, with honey. Most of our 
toilet was made in the afternoon or evening, 
when we had plenty of leisure. This seemed 
| to me at the time—not far removed from boy- 
| hood—a sensible order of things, to reserve 
the intricacies of the toilet for the late after- 
| noon, instead of packing them into an uncom- 
| fortable hour between the first awakening and 
the going out into the world. 

In our long evening talks, Eriksson often 
| expatiated on the cruelties of big game shooting ; 
much, I must confess, in the manner 
of a converted burglar. As far as 
I could see, he did not actively 
interfere to prevent his men from 
killing giraffes, which were still 
plentiful in that part of the coun- 
try ; he declared, however, that he 
had himself resolved never again 
to kill one of these enormous and 
beautiful creatures. 

‘‘A few years ago,’’ he said to 
me, ‘*I made this vow under these 
circumstances: I had shot a giraffe, 
and although it was mortally 
wounded, it ran before me as long 
as it had strength. Then, under 
a tall tree, it stood facing me, trem- 
bling, and with quivering legs, 
tear after tear coursing slowly 
from the great liquid eyes down 
the cheeks. It was powerless to 
hurt me. I reined in my horse, 
and as I watched the giraffe in its 
last moments, I felt that it made 
a picture that even the most 
hardened butcher could not con- 
template without remorse. 

**At last, after two or three 
swaying movements, the giraffe 
fell with a crash. In falling, its 
head struck thatof my horse. The 
blow stunned the horse, and when 
it went down, I was badly bruised 
on one side; for a moment I 
thought that the giraffe had done 
for us both. After a time I got 
my horse to its feet, and rode away, 
resolving never again to kill a giraffe. I had 
done it in this case only because we had been 
long without seeing any game, and my caravan 


was on very short rations. ’’ 
H character. One day, as he was riding far 
ahead of his caravan toward the Boer 
settlement of Huilla, a lion sprang out of the 
bushes on the hind quarters of his horse, fright- 
ening the horse into a frantic gallop. Eriksson, 
| who was so busy trying to control the horse that 
he could not look round, actually felt the hot 
breath of the lion on his neck. 

Apparently the lion, not having calculated 
on the ability of Eriksson’s horse to carry 
two riders, was uncomfortable during this 
performance. So it fell off or jumped off, and 
the horse came out of the encounter alive, with 
only the surface wounds caused by the lion’s 
claws. The lion then stood by the side of the 
path, flicking its tail from side to side, and 
gazing stupidly at the man and the horse. 

As soon as Eriksson could steady his horse, 
he dismounted, slipped the bridle over one 
arm, and leveled his repeating rifle at the lion. 
But the frightened horse, tugging at the reins, 
spoiled his aim, and the lion, after the first 


ES. 


A Horse With Two Riders. 


E told me of another episode of a different 





that traveled: with him supplied him with 
milk, and on occasions, even with fresh butter ; 
and the wrinkled, ape-like Bushmen, devoted | 
to him because of his many kindnesses to them 

in their difficulties, would travel long distances 

to bring him honey if they heard he was in 

the vicinity. 

In my journal I find proudly noted at the | 


shot, disappeared into the bushes. 

As to the elephant, Eriksson did not display 
quite the same sentiment that he felt toward 
the giraffe and some of the antelopes. He 
thought it would be a long time before the 
elephant would be in any serious danger of 
extinction; he professed to know of several 
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districts in the southwestern part of Africa— | elephants were smaller than those of the plains, 
especially in the marshy and unhealthy regions | and perhaps a distinct variety. 
west of the Upper Zambezi—to which the! Of course, even in his life, there were acci- 
elephant could from time to time resort, and | dents, great discomforts and serious dangers. 
where he could be free from human persecu-| In pursuing an animal or hunting for a rare 
tions. | bird, he might lose his way and get completely 
He declared, however, that there was con- | out of touch with his caravan. Not long before 
siderable difference between what he called| I met him, this had happened. He had been 
the mountain elephants and those of the plains. | lost for two days without anything to eat, except 
In the Shella Mountains, some distance to the | a little of the fat surrounding the intestines of 
north of the Kunene, I had myself had a/|a dead giraffe, killed either by Bushmen or by 
glimpse of these ‘‘mountain’’ elephants. They | lions. Some Bushmen had collected the fat, 
were very agile, and since they never burrowed | and when they came up with Eriksson, it was 
in the ground, but fed exclusively off the| the only thing they had in the way of food. 
branches of trees, their tusks were in fine con- | Through their marvelous skill in tracking, he 
dition. Eriksson thought that the mountain | found his wagons. 
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enemy, and perhaps to die. We are growing 
old, White Wolf, and others must take our 
place, else the tribe will perish. Here are two 
boys, older than we were when we first went 


war.’’ 

“Oh, no! No, no, no!’’ Tsistsaki wailed. 
‘‘Not yet! They are too young! Too young 
| to go to war!’’ 

White Wolf bowed his head, and said nothing. 

‘*The boys tell me that they want to go to 
the big salt lake of the west, to get the skin of 
a medicine-animal,’’ Raven continued. ‘‘Such 
a journey would not be a war trail, but it would 
be good practise for war. Let them go, White 
Wolf. I will lead the way, and teach them 
how to pass through the enemies’ country, 
seeing all, but themselves unseen. ’’ 

‘*Raven, it shall be as you say.’’ White 
Wolf straightened up, and looked very fierce. 
Turning to the women, he said, ‘Busy 
yourselves! Prepare the moccasins and the 
other things necessary for their going. ’’ 

Tsistsaki, concealing her face in her wrap, 
began to cry; then, wailing 
mournfully, she went hur- 








S soon as the feast was 
A over, Pitamakan and I 
strolled away from the 
lodges, and sitting down by 
the edge of the river, began 
to plan for the quest of the 
medicine-animal. It was now 
that my readings in my 
mother’s little library bore 
fruit. I knew that Sees Far’s 
skin was that of a seal, and 
that these amphibious crea- 
tures lived in the ocean and 
the tidal waters of large 
rivers. Also I knew some- 
thing of geography, and 
therefore readily understood 
that the Pend d’Oreille’s 
‘*big river of the west’’ was 
the Columbia River. 

‘“*Tt is very far to the place 
of the fish-dogs,’’ I said to 
Pitamakan. ‘‘None of the 
company men has been there, 
but I have heard them de- 
scribe what they have been 
told about that region. They 
say that the river is big and 
swift; so bad in places that 
a boat would be dashed to 
pieces. They say, too, that 
the river is lined all the way 
by dark forests, and that 
many tribes of hostile Indians 
live along its shores. ’’ 

‘*What they say is no doubt 
true. But is it certain that 
the fish-dogs live in this river 
where it joins the big salt 
lake?’’ 

‘*Yes, that is sure,’’ I re- 
plied. ‘‘White men’s wri- 
tings say that where the 
rivers of the other side empty 
into the big salt water these 
animals are plentiful. The skin that we saw | were both lying flat on our stomachs, with our 
just now is proof; it came from the mouth of | heads resting on our crossed arms. 
that big river.’’ ‘‘In this happy time why are you two 

‘*It is settled, then!’’ Pitamakan exclaimed. | downhearted ?’’ 

‘*Come, let’s go home and prepare ourselves | We saw Raven looking at us. He was a 
for the long trail.’’ | man of between thirty and thirty-five years; a 

We started off swiftly enough, but as we| widower who for two summers had mourned 
drew near to White Wolf’s lodge our steps began for his wife, and could not be comforted. 
to lag; it occurred to us that those in authority | Since her death he had shunned the gaieties of 
would forbid our going on such a dangerous | the camp, and when he was not away on some 
quest. | lone war expedition, he had kept by himself. 

We found White Wolf sitting alone on his| As a brave and successful warrior, he had 
couch at the rear of the lodge. The women | great renown. 
were cooking the evening meal of meat and| ‘*We want to go to the big salt lake of the 
Kootenai tea—leaves of a mountain vine that | west and get a fish-dog for Stone Arrow, but 
make a refreshing drink. | they forbid it,’’? Pitamakan said. 

We sat down, looked at each other, and| Raven sat down beside us. ‘‘Tell me about 
fidgeted. Although White Wolf was busy, cut-| it. Whatisafish-dog? Why does Stone Arrow 
ting a pair of leggings for himself from a large | want one??? 


“A WAR PARTY!" PITAMAKAN EXCLAIMED. 





side of buffalo cow leather, he occasionally 
looked across at us, and after a while said: 

‘*Well, you two, whatnow? Stop wriggling, 
and let’s hear all about it.’’ 

‘*We want to get a fish-dog for Stone Arrow, ’’ 
Pitamakan replied. ‘‘You heard his offer: 
two hundred horses for a fish-dog’s skin.’’ 

‘*Brother, you can do as you please about 
Pitamakan, of course,’’ Tsistsaki spoke up, 
‘*but I say that my boy shall not go on any 
such hunt. Why, it is said that tribes over 
there eat people!’’ 

At that my heart sank. For a moment White 
Wolf was silent; then, as he resumed his work, 
he said, ‘‘Your words are my words, sister. 


Neither shall my son go into that far and | 


unknown country. ’’ 

It was Pitamakan’s turn to hang his head. 
Neither of us spoke. Tsistsaki described the 
dangers to be encountered on such a journey, 


and White Wolf gave an occasional, ‘‘Ah! | 
| 
us. 


You speak truth!’’ in approval of her words. 
Still we said nothing. 

Our portion of the meal was set before us, 
but as we had no appetite for food, we soon 
went outside and through the camp again to 
the river. There we began to express our 
feelings. 





After we had told him, he was silent for some 
time. 

“T will go with you,’’ he said, at last. 
‘*You shall get a fish-dog skin, and earn the 
two hundred head of horses.’’ 

‘*But they forbid our going!’’ I exclaimed. 
**Both Tsistsaki and White Wolf say that we 
may not go!’’ 

He smiled—a grim, melancholy smile. 
*““Come! We will go to your lodge, and I will 
talk to them,’’ he said. Although with little 
hope that he could gain our point for us, we 
sprang up and followed him. 

If our people were surprised to see him enter 
the lodge, they did not show it. White Wolf 
greeted him cordially, gave him the seat of 
honor on his right hand, and having filled a 
pipe, passed it to him, while the women were 
setting out something toeat. Raven atea little, 
and then pushed the dish away. When the 
pipe was lighted again, he began his plea for 


‘*We Black feet are the richest of all Indians, ’’ 
he said. ‘*We own a larger country than any 
other tribe, and keep our countless herds of 
food animals for ourselves. This is because 
we are brave, trained fighters. You and I, 
White Wolf, set out to learn the ways of the 


So engrossed were we in talking about what! war trail when we were very young. Our 


had been said in the lodge, that when a man, | mothers wept at our going, our fathers sat at 
walling along the shore, stopped in front of us, | home with heavy hearts, yet for the good of 
we did not look up to see who it was. We|the whole people they sent us to fight the 


back from the camp to the 


after a while she would re- 
turn, and without complain- 
ing, help to prepare for my 
journey. 

Late the next afternoon a 
‘*sweat’’ lodge was made for 
us. With Long Bull, the 
most famous old medicine- 
man of the tribe, we three 
went into it. The women 
passed in hot rocks, and we 
rolled them into the shallo-y 
pit in the center of the little 
lodge. They glowed red in 
the darkness. Dipping a buf- 
falo tail in a dish of water, 
Long Bull sprinkled them, 
and then when a dense steam 
filled the place, prayed long 
and earnestly for us. The 
women, listening outside, 
whimpered, and often ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Ai! Kim-is nat- 
08. N6 - kos -iks -an-on 
kim-is: nuks - uh -ka -mo - 
ta, nuks - ah -ka-mo -ta.’’ 
(Yes! Pity them, sun. Our 
children pity: let them sur- 
vive, let them survive. ) 

The old man implored the 
sun to guard us from all the 
dangers of the long trail, to 
give us success in our quest, 
and to bring us safely back to 
our kindred. 

When the ceremony was 
over, we wrapped blankets 
round our dripping bodies, 
and rushed into the cool and 
refreshing waters of the river. 
Then we went home and made preparations 
for our departure. 

The next day there were to be some great 
horse-races between the Blackfeet and the 
Pend d’Oreilles. White Wolf urged us to wait 
and see the races, but although we had been 
looking forward to the excitement of them, we 
were now eager only to be off. Raven came 





Tsistsaki, crying silently, kissed me and 
hugged me; Pitamakan’s mother embraced 
him; we picked up our belongings, and went 
out. White Wolf followed. Raising his hands 
to the sky, he cried: 

““O sun! O you sacred ones of the above, 
and the earth, and the deep waters: have pity 
on these, my children, and bring them safely 
back to me!’’ 

Without another word on either side, we 
turned our backs on the lodge, walked through 
the great camp, and struck up the valley 
toward the mountains. 

Our outfit for the long trail was simple. In 
order to save the powder and balls for their 
flint-lock, smooth-bore guns, Pitamakan and 
Raven carried bows and quivers of arrows. 


to war. It is time they learned the ways of | 


riedly out of the lodge and | 


sage-brush. We knew that | 


from his brother’s lodge, and called us; | 





Besides a filled horn and a ball pouch, I carried 
two bladders full of powder, a sack of two} 
hundred balls, and caps to match. We each | 
had a sheath-knife, flint and steel, a dozen | 
pairs of moccasins, and an awl and some sinew 
thread for mending our moccasins and our | 
clothing. I wore woolen trousers, a woolen | 
shirt and a fustian capote ; but I knew that | 
somewhere along the trail I would have to do | 
some tanning, and dress in buckskins, as the | 
others did. We each had a thick, four-point | 
blanket slung on our backs; in it were rolled | 
our small belongings and our store of foot- 
wear. : 

Keeping on the east side of the river, and 
traveling at a good pace all day, we came at 
evening to the foot-hills of the great moun- 
tains. At the mouth of the river gorge I shot 
a white -tail deer. We built a fire, roasted 
some of the meat, and ate it with keen appetite. 
After the sun had gone down, we went on for 
a mile or more, and finally lay down in a thick 
grove of willows. 
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Raven prayed, as he wrapped his blanket 
round him and stretched himself on the soft 
ground. 

“The night is my happy time,’’ he said to 
us. ‘Not always, but often when I sleep, 
my shadow goes forth, and I meet her. 
| Always she is the same; kind and gentle and 
loving. At first I felt that I must go, too; 
but one night my shadow went forth and met 
hers, and she said, ‘Keep on living; the people 
|need you; do good to all; I shall be proud of 
| the great name you will have.’ So, my young 
brothers, I stay and do what I can for her 
sake, but-the time is long; the time is long.’’ 

Lying beside him, I felt that he shivered. 
As neither Pitamakan nor I knew what to 
say to him, we were silent. 

At the first sign of dawn, we made up our 
bundles and went on, carrying, to eat by the 
way, some of the deer ribs that had been 
roasted the night before. On Sun River, not 
far back in the mountains, there is a tremen- 
dous cafion; of its rugged and gloomy depths 
we had many glimpses from the trail that ran 
beside it. First the hordes of game, then the 
/mountain Indians had worked out this path 
round the impassable bed of the river. 
| The Pend d’Oreilles had but recently trav- 
ersed it; the prints of their horses’ feet were 
| still fresh in the dust. So plentiful at this 
time was the game that the passing of hundreds 
of hunters had left no apparent effect upon its 
numbers. 

On every side we saw herds of deer and of 
elk, and small groups of buffalo—mostly bulls. 
Occasionally a moose trotted swiftly out of our 
way into the brush. Bands of sharp -eyed 
bighorn watched us uneasily from the tops of 
near-by buttes, and more than ,once during 
the morning we circled out from the trail, in 
order to avoid a possible encounter with grizzly 
| bears. Singly, and by twos and threes, —once 
| in a band of seven,—they shambled along the 
| mountainside, sniffing, overturning stones, and 
| tearing rotten logs apart in search of insects. 
| Once we came suddenly upon an old male that 
was stripping the half-ripe fruit from a choke- 
cherry bush. Hearing the soft shuffle of our 
moceasined feet, he whirled round, sat up on 
his haunches, his enormous fore paws droop- 
ing, and looked directly at us with his wicked, 
smoke-colored, pig-like eyes. 

As the wind was from him to us, he could 
not get our scent, and thus we stood for what 
seemed an interminable time of suspense. If 
he decided to charge, one of us would get hurt, 
perhaps killed, before we could kill him. Our 
two flint-lock guns were not good weapons with 
which to meet grizzlies. 

Presently the old fellow expelled his breath 
in a faint ‘‘Woof!’’? He snorted louder and 
louder, and finally, with a last explosion, he 
got down on his feet and moved away from us 
sidewise into a more distant patch of brush. 
He had not made out what we were, and the 
unknown had its terrors for him. 

At the upper end of the cafion we looked 
down on a wide and beautiful grassy valley, 
dotted with groves of pine and quaking-asp. 
Like a silver serpent the cottonwood-fringed 
river wound through it. To the west of the 
valley rose the rough peaks of the divide; on 
the east was the chain of smaller mountains 
bordering the plains. 

Pointing to a depression in the side of the 
valley, several miles away, Raven said: 

‘*In that place is a spring of hot, bad-smell- 
ing, bad-tasting water that is great medicine. 
| It has wonderful power; the ill, by bathing in 
| it, are made well. The well come out of it 
| refreshed and stronger than ever.’’ 

‘* Let us go bathe in it,’’ said Pitamakan, and 
I echoed his words. 

But that was not to be. 

**Look!’’ exclaimed Raven. ‘‘See what is 
there! There, coming along the trail this side 
of the spring !’’ 

Even as he started to speak our eyes had 
also made the discovery. From a grove of 
pines, a long way off, several men on foot were 
coming along the trail. As they were in single 
file and close one behind another, we could not 
count them; we guessed their number to be 
between thirty and forty. 

‘‘A war party!’’ Pitamakan exclaimed. 

‘*Yes, and following the trail of the Rive 
People, to raid their herds and those of the 
Blackfeet, ’’ said Raven. 

‘*In some way we must turn them back,’’ 
he added, in a moment; ‘‘we must think 
quickly how to do it.’’ 

I proposed that we turn back ourselves, £0 
straight home with all possible speed, an: 
warn the people of the enemy’s approach ; bu! 
Raven would not listen to that. 

‘*It is bad luck to turn back after startin: 
on such a trail as this,’”’ he said. Pitamaka' 
agreed with him that it was not to be though 
of. 

We were standing under some scattere 
pines at the rim of the hill, and the war part 
had not discovered us. Soon, when they ha: 
entered another grove, we moved up to th 
right of the trail into a dense thicket where w‘ 
knew we could not be seen. But there wer 
our footprints plain in the dusty path, th: 
parfleche soles of our moccasins betraying th: 
fact that not mountain people but Blackfee 

















‘Butterfly, give me good dreams. Above | had recently passed. If the war party shoul 
people, have pity on us; give us full life,’’ | come to the telltale signs, they would scatte: 











and hunt us; and what were three against 
forty? 

We saw the enemy come out of the little 
grove and swing along toward us at a lively 
gait. As the minutes passed, Pitamakan and 
I anxiously waited for Raven to speak. He 
stood in deep thought, apparently neither seeing 
nor heeding anything about us. ‘ We grew more 
and more anxious. At last I could stand the 
suspense no longer. 

‘*Tell us what we are to do!’’ I pleaded, 
touching his arm. ‘‘Don’t you see how fast 
they come?’’ 

He straightened up like a man roused from 
sleep, and I suspected that, even in face of the 
enemy, his thoughts had been of his lost wife. 

‘‘The one way to turn them back is to let 
them know that we are Blackfeet, and to make 


| started obliquely back across the hill toward 
the cafion. 
‘*Don’t go there,’’ I said. ‘‘Let’s run along 
the trail nearly to the plains, then turn and 
circle this way.’’ 


forms, merely the top of a black head or the 
outline of a bent back. In one place a bunch 
of rye-grass swayed sharply; in another, the 
bushes of a thicket trembled; the enemy, with 
the intention of surrounding and entrapping 
us, were spreading out. Our shooting and Pitamakan did not approve of this sugges- 
shouting had been worse than useless: we had | tion; he did not answer except by a shake of 
not driven them back; instead, we now had to thehead. Then he broke into a run, and there 
fall back. | was nothing for me to do but follow. 
Motioning me to follow him, TO BE CONTINUED. 


AZ UE - LIVE - CARLOAD 


Pitamakan 


hen 








them think that we are a large party,’’ he 
answered, calmly, almost listlessly. 

‘““Ah!”? Pitamakan and I exclaimed, and 
waited breathlessly for him to explain. 

‘*You boys stand right here,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
will go along the side of the valley until I get 
opposite them—keeping in the brush all the 
time, and out of their sight. When I begin to 
shoot at the party as fast as I can and shout 


HE trainmen 7 the car-load of live 
bees as a huge joke, and spoke of it as a 
‘load of humming-birds,’’ and as a *‘car 

of hot stuff.’”’ To George Fisher it meant 
hours of torturing worry, for not only was 
most of his own capital locked up in it, but 
some that was not his. 





ing right here until you have fired and reloaded It is like moving dynamite: the slightest mis- 
three or four times. After that, run up the | calculation or accident may cause an explosion. | 
hill and fire three or four times from that clump | Young Fisher had discovered that bees could 
of pines; then hurry down below the trail, and | be bought much more cheaply in the South 
shoot from the timber, and remember to give | than in northern Ohio, where his apiary was, 
the war-cry while shooting, clapping your | and had brought up fifty colonies from 
mouth with your hands and changing your | nessee by freight the spring before. He sold 
voice often so that they will think you are aj them ata profit of more than a hundred dollars. 
large party. Encouraged by this success, he went South 


‘*And now, listen! Look sharp! You see | the next spring, taking all his own spare cash 


that second mountain there to the west, the | and a hundred dollars that he had borrowed | 


one with the round summit lifting above the | on the security of his home apiary, and bought 
timber? Well, the top of that will be our | ia hundred and fifty colonies in Franklin, Ala- 


illie % Wolfock. 


Moving bees, especially by rail, is a business 
the Blackfoot war-ery, you do the same, stand- | likely to add gray hairs to a bee-keeper’s head. | footsteps came past the car. 


Ten- | 


of a pile had split and moved slightly, leaving 
a four-inch opening, through which most of 
the bees had probably escaped. George 
straightened the board, drove two or three 
nails to hold it firm, and seeing nothing more 
jamiss, began to set the hives back in place 
| again. 
He was intent on his work when hurrying 
Some one slammed 
the door shut, and he heard the rattle of the 
hasp and bolt. 

One of the brakemen had locked him in. 

George shouted, but the man had gone. He 
resumed his work somewhat angrily, and had 
almost finished piling up the boxes, when the 
|car started forward with a violent jerk that 
| caught him off his balance, and sent him 
sprawling over the hives behind. As a result 
of the shock, half a dozen of the insecure 
hives came sliding, tumbling down round and 
upon him. 

He extricated himself and got up. The 
train was in motion. The station lights slid 


meeting-place. If we become separated, make | bama. He packed them there at the end of 
|; April, and filled a cattle-car with the hives. 
They were billed through by fast freight to 
| Cleveland. 

George himself traveled in the caboose of the | 


for that as soon as you safely can. If I am 


not there, wait for me a day and a night; then | 


if I don’t come, you will know that I am dead, 
and you must make your way home as best 
you can, and tell the people that Raven has 
gone to the Sand Hills to join his wife. Now, 
do you understand all that I have said?’’ 


We replied that we did, and without another | 


word he left us. ‘Twenty or thirty yards away 
the brush swallowed him, and we saw him no 
more. 


Inaction in the face of great danger is the | 


most trying thing in the world. Our natural 
inclination was to turn and run, and to keep on 


running and walking until we should be safe | 


at home. But that was not to be considered 
for a moment. Instead, we were put to the 
test of warriors: to follow exactly the orders 
of our chief. But the waiting was cruel; the | 
uncertainty about the outcome of it all was 
harrowing. 


Although time dragged, the war party came | 
When they were | 


all too swiftly down the trail. 
a mile away, we thought that Raven should 


open fire. When they were less than a half- | 
mile distant, we began to think that in some | 


way he had failed us. On they came, without 


once stopping. At last we could count them: | 
Gun-barrels gleamed in | 


thirty-seven in all. 
the sun; at least a third of the party, however, 


walked with both hands swinging free, and this | 


showed that they were armed only with bow 
and arrows, slung in the quiver at their backs. 
They approached the lower end of the valley, 
less than a quarter of a mile away. 
**We can’t wait much longer,’’ Pitamakan 
said. 


past outside. At first he thought that the 
movement was merely for the purpose of 
| shunting a car; but after the train had passed 
the switch-points, there came two long blasts 
train. At every stop he got out, and, through | from the whistle, the train gathered speed, 
| the bars, inspected his ‘‘humming-birds.’’ Each | and he realized that it was really under way. 
| time he half-expected to find that the tiers of | It would not stop again for perhaps two or 
hives had been jarred loose and that the bees | three hours. 

| were escaping. As the weather was warm, he | 
sprayed water over them twice a day. 

| manner, all went well until they 
reached central Kentucky. 

The fast freight was to make 
only three stops between Nash- 
ville and Cincinnati. At mid- 
night George awoke from a doze, 
and found the train at a stand- 
still. Looking out, he saw in 
the darkness the buildings of a 
| town; a short distance ahead a 
| street lamp burned beside a cross- 
ing. 

On learning from the con- 
|ductor that the train would 
probably not start for twenty 
minutes, George took the oppor- 
tunity to look at his bees. He 
walked down to the car, and 
finding everything in order there, 
was turning away, when his 
eyes fell upon a cloud of insects 
{round the electric light a few 

yards away. At first he took 
them to be moths; then he saw 
| that they were bees. 

| Insudden alarm, he unfastened 
|the car door, climbed in, and 


DRAWN BY EDWIN F. RAYHA 


In this | floor as the springless car lurched and swung, | 





But we did wait, and if our faces expressed | lighted a lantern that he kept in 
what we felt, they must have appeared wild-| the car. The place resounded 
eyed from fright. | with a dull, droning roar, and 

At last the party began to climb the steep he saw at once that the white 
ridge on which we stood, and through which | hives were covered with crawling 
the river had cut its deep-walled way. Just bees, that from time to time 
as they came over the first rise, and stood for | took wing and made for the 
a moment to regain their breath, Raven’s gun | luring lamp outside. 
sounded off to their right. Following the| At each end of the car George 
report, we heard the Blackfoot war-cry. |had piled the hives in 4 


Then we fired our pieces, elevating them | reaching nearly to the roof; 
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their piles, but the pitching of the train shook 
them down as fast as he stacked them up. 
More and more hives were slipping and tum- 
bling, and he realized that the only hope of 
saving them was to have the train stopped and 
the car side-tracked long enough for him to 
rebuild the load. Unless this could be done, 
fully half the colonies would be ruined before 
they reached the next regular stop. But how 
was he to stop the train? 

He braced himself against the hives, trying 
to hold the pile up, and thought desperately 
He could not get out of the car. From the 
inside he could not reach the hasp of the side 
doors, and the small end door was blocked by 
the piles of hives. There was no way of com- 
municating with either the engine or the 
caboose. 

While he puzzled over the problem, he heard 
the tramp of a brakeman on the roof overhead ; 
but although he shouted at the top of his voice, 
the steps went on. 

He thought of thrusting the lantern between 
the bars on the end of a stick, and swinging 
the stop signal, but he found the space too 
narrow to put the light through it. 

He was in despair, for he grew more sick 
and dizzy every moment, and suffered tortures 
from the pain of the stings. His knees trem- 
bled under him; he was growing desperately 
weak. His pulse dropped suddenly to an 
almost imperceptible beat, and he knew that 
more than money was at stake. If he stayed 
in that car three hours, he would be stung to 
death. 

Somehow he must signal the train crew. He 
collected his strength and looked about him. 
Presently he noticed a large piece of burlap 
that was wrapped round a bundle of combs. 
He tore it off and twisted it round the end of a 
strip of *‘two-by-four,’’ blew out the lantern, 
and poured oil from it over the cloth. He set 
fire to this, and thrust the stick out as far as 
he could between the cars. 

The flame flared up and streamed far out 
with the rush of the train, scattering flakes of 
fire behind. Surely some one must see it; 
every moment he expected to hear the whistle 
for brakes. But the fire burned out, and he 


| had to draw in the charred stick and brush off 


The fallen hives slid and banged about the | 


| 





HE WAS APPALLED AT WHAT THE LIGHT SHOWED. 


the smoldering bits of sacking. 

He intended to try the plan again, and as 
long as the oil lasted; but as he 
shook off the burning rags, there 
was a sudden flash of flame 
almost in his face. The lantern 
had been upset, had spilled the 
oil, and a spark from the smolder- 
ing torch had touched it. 

The bundle of combs that 
George had unwrapped was 
blazing furiously, and the strong 
draft sucked the fire through the 
sides of thecar. The bars them- 
selves were catching. George tore 
off his coat to beat out the flames. 
The train lurched violently round 
a curve; he was caught off his 
balance and thrown backward. 
His head hit something sharp and 
hard, and he felt as if he were 
rushing into darkness among 
flaming stars. 

When he came to himself he 
found that a lantern was shining 
in his face. The car was full 
of smoke, but there was no fire. 
Three men, brushing wildly, 
stamping and swearing at the 
angry bees, were trying to lift 
him. The train was not moving. 

The tire, he learned afterward, 
had been observed, not from the 
caboose or from the engine, but 
by a farmer who lived near the 
track. He had seen the train go 
by with one side of a car appar- 
ently all ablaze, and had tele- 
phoned to the next station, where 
the signals were set to stop it. 


many degrees, in hope that the balls might do | the center there was a aman a six feet | and two more hives toppled and crashed down. | The fire, which had not gained much headway, 
It was pitch-dark now in the car, but above | after all, was easily put out, and the car side- 


some damage. After Raven’s shot, the party | wide. To keep the piles steady, he had braced 
turned and faced in the direction from which it | them with strips of ‘‘two - by - fours,’’ bolted 
had come. But when we fired and raised our | together and to the sides of the car. 

quavering yells, they scattered in all directions, Some of the hives had evidently shifted, 
like a brood of grouse fledglings, and disap- | however; the bees were certainly getting out. 
peared as quickly. I could hardly believe my | The light of the lantern attracted them, and 


the clatter he could hear the loud roar of three 
million mad, venomous insects. He groped 


| about for his lantern, struck a match, and was 


| 


eyes. Some ran down the hill and over to the | in a moment the glass was covered with buzzing | 


cottonwoods fringing the river; others ran | yellow bodies. One of them stung George on 
toward us into berry-bush thickets and stands | | the hand. He held the lantern up and scanned 
of tall rye-grass; still others scattered into a) | the boxes to find the place through which the 
growth of young pines in Raven’s direction. | bees were escaping. No leak was visible. As 


Obeying our orders, we continued to load and | the bees in increasing numbers seemed to be | 
fire, shout the war-cry, and aim at the places | coming from the interior of the forward pile, | 


in which the enemy lay concealed; they an-| he concluded that the break was there. 
Swered with never a shot or a shout. | was in one of the lower hives, it endangered 
We rushed up the hill, and fired a few times | the whole tier. 
from the pines; then we ran down below the| Glad that he had this chance to put things 
trail, and shot from the dense thicket, in each | | to right, George hurriedly began to unscrew 
place shouting the war-cry in high key and low | | the nuts from the bolted scantlings, in order 
key, with hoarse voice and clear voice. And | to get at the boxes. The flying bees annoyed 
then we realized that Raven had stopped shoot- | him so much that after a time he put out the 
ing. We ceased, too, and not a sound was to | lantern, and worked by the light of the street 
be heard anywhere except the raucous calling | lamp just outside. Bees were crawling on 
of a Clark’s crow. | everything that he touched, and he was often 
**Now what?’’ I asked Pitamakan. ‘“«What | stung; but he kept on working, taking the 
Shall we do now ?”? | hives one by one from their piles, and setting 
‘I don’t know. Let’s stand here for a time, | them on the floor behind him, till he came at 
and watch and think,’’ he replied. last to the source of trouble. 
Soon we began to catch glimpses of moving | 





If it | 


appalled at what the light showed. 

The open space in the center of the car was 
a chaos of tumbled white boxes, some of them 
broken and splintered by falling, and all of 
them almost black with a crawling coating of 
bees. At the rear end of the car the tiers 
of hives stood firm, but those at the forward 
end were sliding and tumbling at every lurch. 

Thousands of bees flew to the light, clustered 
about the lantern chimney and on George’s 


| hand and wrist, and stung viciously whenever 


| he moved. 


They blundered and buzzed against 
the lantern till they clouded the light. George’s 
clothing was covered with them; they were 
crawling up his sleeves and up his trouser legs ; 
they were in his hair. Every moment he 
started with the pain of a fresh sting. Like 
most bee-keepers, he had grown accustomed 
to being stung, but he had never had so seri- 
ous an experience as this. He was beginning 
to feel poisoned through and through. His heart 
beat wildly ; he was nauseated, and his swollen 
tongue seemed to fill his mouth. 

With the hope that he could fasten them in 


The base-board of a hive near the bottom | position again, he tried to replace the hives on 





tracked and left there. 

The next day, George, although still weak 
from the poison of the stings, was able to 
superintend the repacking of the load by a 
local bee-keeper whom he hired. 

The damage that had been done was not 
as great as he had feared it would be. 
Fifteen hives were split or burst open, and 
nearly all the bees had left them, but the rest 
were in fairly good shape, although all had 
leaked somewhat. In the darkest corner of 
the car George found a cluster of about three 
gallons of abjectly terrified bees, and these he 
distributed in dipperfuls to the hives that 
seemed to need them most. 

Twenty-four hours later the readjusted load 
was on its way north again, and it arrived — 
at Cleveland without any further mishap. 
There George learned that the railroad de- 
manded of him fifty dollars for damage to the 
ear by fire. 

After his experience, George felt for some 
weeks as if he never wished to see a bee again ; 
but when he sold one hundred colonies for 
nearly double the price he had paid for the 
entire lot, his interest revived. At present he 
is planning to bring up another car-load from 
Alabama next spring. 
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make Noah Webster turn in his grave. What | 
is likely to be the effect of this mental slop on | 
the speech of the millions of boys who feed on 
it? 

* © 


THE ELECTION AND THE SENATE. 


INCE United States Senators under the | 

present system are elected by the state | 

legislatures, it is always important for 
voters to use care in choosing the members of 
the legislatures. This year the need of such 
care is unusually great. 

In the United States Senate the terms of 
thirty-two members will expire on March 3d, 
and since there is one vacancy to be filled in 
VIRGINIA BROOKS Colorado, thirty-three Senators will have to be 

chosen before next March. Of the thirty-two 

FACT AND COMMENT. whose terms will expire, fourteen are Demo- 

‘Ta boy who cannot keep his grip on the crats and eighteen are Republicans. In the 
ball will never score a touch-down. present Congress, even when all the Republican 

mi : Senators vote together, the party has a majority 

Hare way of the transgressor is hard at best, | o¢ only seven, and a change of four from the | 
PID yd geree becomes enster with the one party to the other will give the control of the 
_ | Senate to the Democrats. Of the states that are 

T Put in Bay, Ohio, work began last month | now represented in the Senate by Republicans, 
on the foundation for the great Doric col- | and that will elect new legislatures and choose 
umn, three hundred and sixty feet high, that | [ynited States Senators for the next Congress, 
is to commemorate Perry’s victory on Lake | more than four are ‘‘doubtful.’” Among them 
Erie in 1813. A reproduction of the victorious | are Colorado, Illinois, Kansas, Massachusetts, 


sy 
x 
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fleet will take part in the centennial celebration. 
— } 

T= Navy Department thinks that if the 
present rate of progress is kept up, the | 
Panama Canal will be ready for traffic next | 


New Jersey and Wyoming. If the Democrats 
elect Senators from those states, they will 
control the Senate next year, in spite of their 
losing a Democratic Senator from Maine. 


there is progress of the same kind. 

The magnitude of the problem is apparent 
from the fact that every year about six hun- 
dred and fifty thousand persons, charged with 
minor offenses, appear before courts in the 
United States. 


WHAT ONE GIRL DID. 


EST Hammond, Illinois, is a manu- 

facturing town on the Indiana line, a 

few miles from Chicago. Most of its 
five thousand inhabitants are of foreign birth. 
Until recently the town was governed by a 
board of trustees controlled by the local saloon- 
keepers. The community was a hotbed of 
political corruption, and therefore of unpun- 
ished crime and unrestricted vice of every 
kind. ’ 

A few years ago Virginia Brooks’s father 
died. Upon attaining her majority, the girl 
became the owner of real estate in West Ham- 
mond valued at thirty thousand dollars. The 
town authorities taxed the property unjustly, as 
they taxed the property of any one who had 
no ‘‘pull’’; and one year they assessed it for 
improvements that they did not make. Miss 
Brooks protested, and when her protests went 
unheeded, she moved to West Hammond to 
live. 

She found there a self-perpetuating political 
‘“‘ring,’? powerful and arrogant; but by public 
addresses and newspaper appeals, she aroused 
public sentiment against it, and obtained the 


SL ss | two columns is made up of slang that would | show the lawmakers the wisdom of the changes, every person who held a position in the church 


should declare that he fully accepted the Book 
of Common Prayer, and should be ordained 
by a bishop, if he had not already been so 
ordained. Among the hundreds of ministers 
who refused to comply with the act, and who 
| were therefore deprived of their churches, were 
|some of the ablest and most devout of the 
| clergy ; of these the saintly Baxter is probably 
|the best known. Among the laymen who 
| went with them were Bunyan and Milton. 
It is not to be wondered at that the 
Congregationalists and 
the Wesleyans, although 
| the latter did not sepa- 

rate from the Church of 
England until long after- 
ward, should join with 
the Baptists and Pres- 
byterians in observing 
an anniversary that com- 
memorates a temporary 
defeat and disgrace, since 
that gave a new impetus 
to a great world-wide 
movement that is still 
growing. Non-conformity in Great Britain is 
now almost as strong as Puritanism was in 
the time of Cromwell. It is said that more 
than half of the members of the present House 
of Commons belong to one or another of the 
many independent religious bodies; and there 
is no doubt that in Scotland and Wales those 
| bodies include a majority of the people. 








RICHARD BAXTER 








fall. Preparations are already making to send| The new House, it should be noticed, will 
the Atlantic fleet to Colon when the water is | have forty-four members more than the present 
turned on, to lead the great parade from ocean | House has. The new Congressmen will come 
to ocean. — from the states in which the last census shows 

[TEN the late Emperor of Japan came to | that there has been the greatest increase in 

the throne, he chose ‘‘enlightenment”’ as | population. In states where the districts have 
his distinctive official motto. His reign amply been rearranged, the cities will have a larger 
justified the choice. The new Emperor has | share of Congressmen than they had before. 


chosen ‘‘righteousness,’’ in recognition, un-| [py other states that are entitled to more repre- 


: , ? It is because the non-conformists, besides 
help of persons of influence in Chicago. After | being strong in numbers, are aggressive that 
a long, hard fight, she and her friends brought | tye demand for disestablishment of the church, 
about a change in the form ss government; West | not only in Wales, but in England itself, is so 
Hammond became a city. The county and urgent. Nevertheless, disestablishment seems 
Federal officials assisted in the work of ‘‘clean- | still a long way off 
ing up’’ the place—a work that is still going | 
on with vigor and success. * © 


All this because a young girl, indignant at 
SOCIAL OBLIGATIONS. 


doubtedly, of the fact that as his nation | 
increases in material prosperity, its great need | 
will be moral strength. a 
et 
NDIANS from all parts of the United States 
recently gathered at the Ohio State Univer- | 
sity, in Columbus, to discuss the rights and 
destiny of their race. Among them were | 
doctors, lawyers, clergymen, men of science, a 
United States Senator and a member of the 
national House of Representatives—all proud 
of their race, and determined, if possible, to 
preserve it. om 
HE stopping of work in the anthracite mines 
. in Pennsylvania last spring has been fol- 
lowed by a diminution of five million tons in the 
possible production of hard coal for the current 
year. That is about six per cent. of the 
amount mined in the last year for which fig- 
ures are available. If the price of coal is high 
this winter, your coal dealer will tell you that 
it is because of the shortage. 


ERCULANEUM, the Newport of ancient 
Rome, and Pompeii, its Coney Island, 
were buried by the same eruption of Vesuvius. 
What slight digging has been done at Her- 
culaneum has uncovered sculptured marbles 
and bronzes of great beauty. It is now reported 
that Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has offered to | 
pay the cost of a complete exploration of the | 
site of this ancient resort of the rich and learned 
Romans, but that the Italian government has 
not yet decided to accept the generous offer. 
FTER next July a standard barrel of apples 
must be twenty-six inches between the 
heads, sixty-four inches in circumference, out- | 
side measurement round the middle, and the 
heads must be seventeen and one-eighth inches 
in diameter. In accordance with a recent act 
of Congress, such a barrel, if the apples in it 
are hand-picked and free from blemishes, may | 
be labeled ‘‘Standard.’’ But a fine of one 
dollar and costs will be exacted for every barrel | 
that is marked ‘‘ Standard’’ and does not 
conform to the requirements. The law was 
passed at the urgent solicitation of those who | 
believe that a purchaser has a right to know | 
what he is getting when he buys a barrel of 
apples. 





ASEBALL undoubtedly appeals to more 

Americans than any other sport, and re- | 
ports of the professional games attract more | 
readers than reports of any other sporting | 
events. It is a pity, therefore, that the great | 
city dailies do not hire sporting editors who 
can write English. Here is the opening sen- | 


|—separate courts for women and children, 


sentatives but in which the districts have not 
yet been changed, the new Congressmen will 
be elected on the state ticket as Congressmen- 
at-large. 

In most of the states the outcome is more 
uncertain than it has been at any time since 
the Civil War; no one can foretell how the 
new Progressive party will affect the vote of 
the older parties. Certain observers say that 
in some states it will draw equally from both 
parties; that in other states it will absorb one 
or the other of the older parties, and that in 
others still, it will draw almost entirely from 
the Republican party. But this, of course, is 


guesswork. 
® © 


THE MAN WHO FACES THE JUDGE. 


S he a criminal or an unfortunate—the man 

who faces the judge in the inferior court? 

Is he vicious, and a real menace to society, 
or is he, rather, only a human being slightly 
out of joint with his surroundings? Is the 
problem of the judge in his case only a legal 
problem, or is it far more a social problem? 

The consideration of these questions is a part 
of the great moral awakening of the twentieth 
century : a result of the growing realization that 
the individual has a value to the community 
and to the race. To the increased number of 
organized activities that seek to relieve poverty, 
to prevent disease, to care for the neglected 
and the defective, and to perform the many 
kinds of work that are commonly classed as 
charitable and humanitarian, has been added 
the movement for the socialization of the lower 
courts. 

That does not mean mawkish sentimentality. 
It means that the judge, before pronouncing 
sentence, tries to learn the causes and motives 
that led the man before him to break the law; 
the mental and physical responsibility of the 
man, the persons dependent upon him, the 
kind of treatment to which he will best 
respond. 

The courts of justice can thus serve broader 
and higher purposes, and become in fact as 
well as in name the vehicles of justice, and not 
merely agencies for the punishment of wrong- 
doers. 

Many changes are necessary in the machinery 


night courts, a system of civilian probation 


tence of a two-column report of a recent game: | Officers, more general use of the summons in 


‘* Joe Wood, he of the smoke, master weaver place of the warrant, better court-rooms, easy 
of the stuff that pennants are made of, drove | and direct communication of the arrested person 
his swift shuttle slings through the warp of | with his friends, and complete systems of 


his budding record again yesterday, and added | jgentification, in order that the earlier court 
a great victory over Walter Johnson to the | record, if there is one, can be laid at once 
general design,’’ and soon. ‘The least slip-up ¥ ie 

before the judge. 


looming in lethal dreadfulness before him. ’’ 
‘The defenses shared the center of the spot-| These are some of the reforms that New 


light only at spasmodic intervals.’”* This, of | York City has recently made in the inferior 
course, is only an ignorant man’s attempt at | criminal courts; and in other large cities where 


injustice and shocked at the spectacle of vice 
and corruption, had the courage to insist on 
her rights and to fight for better conditions. 
She has had to face many disagreeable things, 
among them threats against her life; but noth- 
ing has changed her purpose or kept her from 
the thick of the battle. She has gone with 
the officers who made arrests, and has taken 
part in court proceedings. 


There are hundreds of cities and towns that | 


need a Virginia Brooks. There is, in fact, no 
town that does not need such a woman. She 
may not be needed to rebuke political cor- 
ruption or to establish a new form of govern- 
ment; her task may be no more than to work 
for better sanitary conditions or more play- 
grounds or technical training in the schools; 
but whatever it is, it requires the qualities 
that Virginia Brooks has shown: intelligence, 
public spirit, courage and persistence. 


* 


A NON-CONFORMIST COMMEMO- 
RATION. 


WO hundred and fifty years ago, on 
August 24, 1662, an ‘‘Act of Uniform- 
ity’’ drove nearly two thousand ministers 

from English pulpits and ‘‘livings.’? A few 
weeks ago the quarter-millenary of the event 
was celebrated in hundreds of non-conformist 
churches in England, but as the anniversary 
came in vacation-time, when many persons 
were away from the city, it was arranged to 
have a more elaborate commemoration take 
place in London on October 5th and 6th. 

That Act of Uniformity, the second of its 
kind, was the last of several repressive meas- 
ures that had been enforced in turn by various 
English rulers. Religious persecution began 
soon after King Henry VIII had declared 
himself to be the head of the church in Eng- 
land. The first Act of Uniformity was passed 
in the reign of Edward VI, was repealed under 
Queen Mary, and was reénacted in 1559 under 
Elizabeth. English Puritanism dates from 
about 1567. The religious struggle was marked 


at times by bloodshed and by the confiscating | 


of property, and it lasted for more than a 
hundred years. 

Under Cromwell and the Commonwealth 
the Prayer-Book was suppressed, Presbyte- 


| Tianism was established, Episcopacy was 
abolished, the lands of the Church of Eng- 


land were sold, and hundreds of the parochial 


ANY persons make the mistake of con- 
fusing social obligations with certain 
conventional forms of etiquette. They 

feel that if they answer invitations promptly, 
send cards on the proper occasions, and return 
calls within a prescribed period they are ful- 
filling satisfactorily their social obligations. 
| Others, more foolishly conscientious, regard 
social obligations as serious burdens, and grow 
haggard with thought and worry over them. 
When they accept an invitation to dinner, 
they pigeonhole in their uneasy consciousness 
the necessity now of giving a dinner in return. 
| To their overscrupulous minds, hospitality 
| accepted means that hospitality is exacted. 
But hospitality that is not a pleasure to the 
| host is never agreeable to the guest. That is 
| the truth that the persons who are harassed 
| by the self-imposed necessity of ‘‘entertaining’’ 
beyond their means, or at altogether dispropor- 
tionate pains, fail to appreciate. An atmos- 
| phere of overstrain is always unpleasant, 
| whether in a business office or in a drawing- 
room. 

The saying that there are just two classes 
of people required to make society—those who 
give dinners and those who eat them—has in 
it a good deal of truth. If your place is 
naturally in one class, do not struggle to move 
over into the other. If you eat some one’s 
dinner in the proper spirit, you are fulfilling 
your social obligation in virtually the same 
breath, so to speak, as that in which you incur 
it. The hostess will forgive you the neglect of 
the subsequent attention that etiquette pre- 
scribes more quickly than she will an indiffer- 
ent, bored or stolid manner of eating her dinner. 

The people who are able to meet their socia! 
obligations on the spot, to show their pleasure 
and to contribute to the pleasure of those whose 
hospitality or intercourse they share, may 
ignore nearly every minor canon of etiquette, 
and still be held in high social esteem. The 
true recognition and discharge of a social obli- 
gation means neither an elaborate observance 
of ceremonious forms nor the rendering of 
dinner for dinner, tea for tea; it means 
a frank and happy responsiveness in the 
moments of social intercourse. 
| 
| 
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fine or impressive writing; but the rest of the | popular pressure has become strong enough to 


clergy were driven from their livings as a|"TSETSE FLIES.—The report of the sleep- 
penalty for having taken the side of King| * ing-sickness commission says that there 
Charles I. | are two distinct varieties of the tsetse fly that 

Before the restoration, Charles II promised | ©@!TY disease. The common variety, Glossin¢ 


the Puritans that he would tolerate all religious |°TSitans, transmits sleeping-sickness in the 
| Luangwa valley region in northern Rhodesia, 


opinions, but the court party was too strong | in Nyasaland, and probably in parts of Germa1. 
for him, and he could not keep his promise, East Africa. In other places the disease is 
even if he had wished to do so. In 1662, the | peljeved to be carried by the Glossina palpalis, 
second Act of Uniformity required that before | a dark-colored fly with a pale patch on the abdo- 
the feast of St. Bartholomew, on August 24th, | men. Individuals of this variety are never 











found more than 100 feet away from water, 
and seldom at a greater height than 4,000 feet. 
As the Morsitans has a much wider range, 
and does not seem to depend on the presence 
of water, the problem of destroying it is a hard 
one. The British South Africa Company has 
decided to appoint 10 entomologists to study 
the problem and report on the best way of 
exterminating this elusive scourge of the great 
continent. a 


& 


CAVE MUSEUM. — The Speleological 
Society of Austria has established the first 
museum that is devoted entirely to 
the subject of caves. The new 
speleological museum is at Linz, 
in northwest Austria, in a region 
noted for caves and grottoes. The 
museum has a large collection 
of blind cave animals, amphibia, 
articulates and mollusks, and an 
aquarium that contains several live 
specimens of the Proteus anguin- 
eus, a salamander found in an 
underground river, not far from 
Trieste. Among the other exhibits 
are specimens of stalactites and 
stalagmites, plans, photographs, | 
models of famous caves and grot- | 
toes, and a complete equipment for 
exploring caves. 

& 
DEW-GAGE.—A gage that | 
registers the amount of dewfall | 

is described in the Journal of 
the Royal Meteorological Society. 
It consists of a vacuum goblet enclosed in 
a box, the top of which is level with the 
rim of the goblet. When the gage is exposed 
to the air at night, the inside surface of the | 
goblet cools by radiation, and the moisture in 
the air condenses on the glass. The next morn- 
ing, the diameter of the drop of water that 
has collected at the bottom of the goblet is 
measured by a pair of compasses, and the 
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volume of the drop is calculated. _ Observations | 
have shown that in England, in the course of | 
a year, from one to two inches of dew falls. | 
& 
“T\ESERT SOUNDS.’’—The occurrence of | 
mysterious detonations in various parts | 
of the world has long puzzled investigators. | 
No satisfactory solution of the problem has yet | 
been found. ‘The noises seem to be especially | 
common in Australia, where they are known 
as ‘‘desert sounds,’’ and in the delta of the | 
Ganges, where they are called ** Barisal guns.’ | 
Dr. J. D. Cleland of New South Wales has | 
summarized the various explanations of the | 
phenomena. The theories that have found 
most favor attribute the sounds to surf-rollers, | 
the falling-in of river-banks, earthquakes, and | 
to the sudden splitting of rocks intensely heated | 
by the sun. The last explanation seems the 
most plausible in the case of the desert sounds 
of Australia, which occur at long distances 
from the sea. As Doctor Cleland suggests, 
‘The association of the sounds with desert | 
regions may be due merely to the absence there | 
of other sounds with which they might be | 
blended, or of human activities to which they 
might be attributed. ’’ 


= 

GIANT FOREARM.—During the last few 

years the German authorities in the Tenda- 
guru district of German East Africa have 
found so many enormous dinosaur bones in the 
Cretaceous strata of the ground, 
that it is evident that the region 
was once the home of great num- 
bers of these gigantic saurians. 
The largest of the African dino- 
saurs had an upper arm - bone, 
which was proportionately much 
larger than the upper arm-bone in 
any other species, and which was 
actually larger than that of any 
dinosaur that has yet been found. 
This bone is over six and a half feet long. Its 
huge size is apparent in the accompanying 
illustration from the Field ; it is shown beside 
the corresponding bones of the elephant and 
man. Many dinosaurs were from 60 to 70 feet 
long, from 10 to 20 feet high, and are believed 
to have weighed from 20 to 25 tons. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS 


HAWAIIAN STA TEHOOD.—The Repub- 

lican convention, in session in Honolulu, 
adopted resolutions, on September 18th, asking 
Congress to admit the territory to the Union 
as a state, and, pending admission, to permit 
women to vote at territorial elections. The 
native women are said to be particularly 
anxious to vote. 
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JLOMBIA CLAIMS PUTUMAYO. — 

Early in September, the Colombian Con- 
gress adopted a joint resolution, asserting 
Colombian sovereignty over the Putumayo | 
River region, in which the American and | 
British governments have been asking the | 
Peruvian government to explain why rubber | 
companies have been permitted to maltreat the | 
natives. The resolution protests against the | 
Peruvian assumption of ‘sovereignty over | 
the valleys of the Putumayo and Caqueté| 


rivers, and announces that if, in the defense | 
and reoccupation of this territory by Colombia, 
there should be conflicts with Peruvian traders, 
the blame must rest on Peru, and not on 
Colombia. The resolution has been sent to | 
the diplomatic representatives of Colombia in | 
all foreign countries. 


UFFRAGETTE TACTICS.—Mrs. Mary | 
Leigh, who was serving a five years’ sen- 
tence in Ireland for wounding John Redmond 
with a hatchet, was released *‘on license’’ on 
September 20th. She entered prison on August 
7th, and thereafter persistently refused to eat. | 
Food was forced into her stomach through a| 
tube, but she succeeded in ejecting it. After | 
44 days of this deliberate attempt to starve | 
herself to death, she was in such a weak state | 
that she received her freedom so that she might 
not die in prison, Many suffragette prisoners 
have refused food as a protest against their 
treatment as common criminals. They wish | 
to be treated as political offenders, and to be | 
confined apart from pickpockets, thieves, and 
the like. a 
VIATION.—Georges Legagneux, a French 
airman, established a new record for alti- 
tude at Villa Courlay, France, on September 
17th, when he ascended to a height of 18,766 
feet, or a little more than three and one-half 
miles. He was in the air 55 minutes, and was 
suffering intensely from the cold when he) 
descended.—Two German military officers | 





| were killed while flying near Freiberg, Saxony, | 


on September 2ist. Four British officers were | 
killed within four days during the second week 

of September, while they were using mono- | 
planes. Asa result, the British war department | 
has suspended the use of monoplanes in army 
experiments. More than 200 airmen have been | 
killed since the aeroplane was invented. 


a i 


IMMERCIAL CONVENTION. — The 

fifth International Congress of Chambers 
of Commerce was held in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, for three days, beginning September 24th. 
About 800 delegates from more than 40 differ- 
ent countries attended. They were welcomed 
formally at the opening 
session by Mr. Charles 
Nagel, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor, and. by 
the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts and the Mayor 
of Boston. Mons. Louis 
Canon - Legrand of Bel- 
gium, president of the 
permanent committee of 
the congress, presided at 
the business sessions. The 
congress discussed several 
technical trade questions, including uniformity 
of bills of lading, unitication of legislation | 
regarding bank checks and consular invoices, | 
and the importance of an international bureau | 
of commercial statistics. The establishment | 
of an international court for suits between 
individuals and foreign states was urged. | 
Postal reforms were pressed, and the estab- | 
lishment of a fixed date for Easter and a uni- | 
form world-wide calendar were recommended ; 
and the desirability of an international confer- | 
ence on prices and cost of living was discussed. 
Mr. Albertus H. Baldwin, chief of the bureau 
|of foreign and domestic commerce in the 
| Department of Commerce and Labor, who 
| attended as a delegate, said that the congress 
| was the most important commercial meeting 
| ever held in the United States. 
| e 
EX1CO.—President Madero, in his message 
to the Mexican congress, on September 
17th, announced that the revolution was vir- 
| tually ended, and said that the report that the 
government is weak was due to a few persons 
| whose ambitions were not satisfied by the revo- 
lution against Diaz, and to certain newspapers 
that had always printed ‘‘false and exaggerated 
news.’’ He asserted that although small rebel 
bands are active in Sonora, and bandits are 
busy in the states of Morelos, Guerrero and 
| Mexico, the whole situation is well in hand. 
| On September 24th, he told the congress that 
| $10,000,000 was needed to suppress the re- 
bellion. - 
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MONS. LOUIS CANON-LEGRAND 


ERNANDO DE SOTO MONEY, former 
United States Senator from Mississippi, 
died on September 18th, at the age of 73 years. 
| He was graduated from the law department of 
the University of Missis- | 
sippi in 1860. At the) 
outbreak of the war he 
enlisted in the Confeder- 
ate army. He became a 
member of the national 
House of Representatives 
in 1875, and served seven 
terms. In 1897 he was 
appointed to the United 
States Senate, to succeed 
the late Senator George, 
and remained in office till 
March of last year. He was a vigorous defender 
of white supremacy in the South, and was 
opposed to Chinese and Japanese immigration, | 
which he fought with all his power while in 
Congress. 








HERNANDO DE SOTO MONEY 
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A Thousand Million 
Dishes 
Will Be Served 


This winter, in a dozen countries, folks will serve 
a thousand million dishes of these Quaker Oats. 

Some of these people send 10,000 miles to get this 
particular brand. 

In England—next door to the Scotch oats—Quaker 
Oats outsells all other brands. 

So it is the world over, where live the lovers of 
oatmeal. 


Why this amazing fact ? 

Because for 25 years we have purchased for Quaker 
just the choicest of the crops. 

And from those choice oats we have always picked 
out just the most luscious grains. 

We pass them through 62 siftings and two-thirds 
of the bulk is discarded. 

From a bushel of choice oats we get only 10 pounds 
good enougl for Quaker. 


We prepare these plump, richiy-flavored grains by 
a very careful process. 

Year by year folks have found thisout. From home 
to home, and from country to country, has spread the 
fame of Quaker Oats. 

And Quaker Oats has become, through the verdict 
of millions, the leading oat food of thé world. 


Quaker Oats 


The Oats With the Wondrous Flavor 


Lesser oatmeal may be just as nutritious, but it never is half 
so delightful. 

Puny grains lack flavor. 

And if you wish the children to enjoy oatmeal, flavor is of 
prime importance. 


For Breakfast 
and Supper 


Quaker Oats isn’t expensive. 
Despite our selection, the cost 
is only one-half cent per dish ! 

Lesser grades with half the 
flavor cost one just as much. 

It is worth your while to 


Regular size 


package, 10c 


Family size pack- 
age, for smaller 
cities and country 
trade, 25c. 

The prices noted 
do not apply in 





take the pains to get the theextreme West 
Quaker brand. or South. 
The Quaker Oats C@mpany Look for the 
CHICAGO “Cnecsry package 
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wo Voices 
O By Mary C. Gate 5~ 
ERS 


on Yio) — 97! 
ELF EGESS A 


WO sounds [ hear this autumn day: 
One is the booming of the surf; 
Far, far away, beyond the dune, 
Across the bay, the billows play 
And break beneath the October noon. 


One is the murmurous monotone 

Of crickets in the yellowing grass ; 
Singing alone, so close at hand, 

By root and stone, though summer’s flown, 
A human sound amid the land. 

One chants of long eternity; 

One sings the dear and daily life. 

The cricket’s glee, his artless art, 

How sweet tome! But oh, the sea, 

The sea—unfathomed as my heart! 


* © 


AN UNSUSPECTED OPPORTUNITY. 


HE minister had waited a 
T full hour or more in the 

little country cemetery, and 
AK. he was wet and cold when he 
~ stepped down from his buggy to 
offer a simple prayer at the grave. 
The doors of two of the carriages 
were opened during the prayer, 
but none of the occupants got out 
in the driving rain. It was adreary, unfeeling 
burial, the minister mused, as he drove slowly 
homeward over the three miles of miry road, 
and a trace of bitterness crept into his heart. 
Nobody had spoken to him. Nobody had 
thanked him for losing a half-day from his 
books and his parish duties. Nobody had 
shown any grief for the dead or any courtesy 
to the living. 

Six years passed, and the minister had quite 
forgotten the incident, when a letter came to 
him from a college student in Ohio, whose 
name, even, the minister had never heard. 

As a boy of sixteen, the young man said, 
he had attended the funeral of a great-aunt at L. 
He told how greatly the dark, leaden sky, the 
driving of the rain on the carriage windows, 
and the jolting of the slowly moving vehicle 
had depressed him. Moreover, under their 
heavy mourning veils, the relatives had dis- 
cussed the probable disposition of Aunt 
Lurena’s property, and the sordidness of it all 
had affected the boy’s sensitive nature like a 
blow. 

‘‘Ours had never been a religious family, ’’ 
the letter went on, ‘‘and this was my first 
contact with the serious side of life. I don’t 
think I heard a dozen words of the prayer, 
but for days I could see you just as you stood 
there, bareheaded in the pouring rain. 
supposed at first that you were paid for the 
service, and when I learned from a light 
remark on the way back that you weren’t, I 
wondered why you came. I couldn’t under- 
stand why a man should do what brought 
him neither pleasure nor profit—why he should 
do it for total strangers, at all events. 

‘*By degrees, I came to see that the kind of 





Lal 


| the best I ever made!” she declared. 





“It’s just—that grandmother’s old, dear,” 
Kennedy answered. “We never realized it before, 
but this illness has shown us. 
her to be the same again.” 


There was one member of the family, however, | 
who refused to accept this conclusion, and that | 


was eighteen-year-old Prue, who had been her 
grandmother’s particular chum. Under her tum- 
bled, red-brown hair, Prue was thinking hard. 
It was a long time before she had an opportunity 
to put her conclusions into practise, but at last 


the moment came, upon a morning when every- 


body else was out. Prue went into grandmother's 
room and perched upon the arm of her chair. 

“Grandma,” she said, “I want some real old- 
fashioned, puffy molasses cookies.” 

Grandmother looked startled, then half-fright- 
ened, then excited. “Prue,” she cried, “do you 
think I could —” 

“Come down to the kitchen this minute,” Prue 
commanded, “and you needn’t wear a shoulder 
shawl, either!” 

It was a glorious hour that followed. Grand- 
mother made the cookies, and Prue ate three hot, 
and gave some to the grocer’s boy. And just as 
they took out the last ones, Mrs. Kennedy re- 
turned. 

“Why, mother!” she cried, in consternation. 

Grandmother looked up triumphantly. “They’re 
“Pm not on 
the shelf yet, Clara!” 


& © 


PRINCESS COLONELS. 
Te militant suffragettes have not, so far, 


conducted their aggressive tactics under the | 
leadership of women belonging to the pro- | 


fession of arms. Should the ladies who are already 
military become also militant, there would cer- 
tainly be some interesting campaigns, although 
we Americans would learn of them only through 
our war correspondents in Europe. Women army 
officers are not yet known in America. 


In Europe, most of the monarchical countries 
have them; for, oddly enough, it is conservative 
royalty whieh aera its womenfolk commissions 
in the most unfeminine of professions. 
missions, although the princesses bearing them 
are never expected to 
fight, are by no means 
merely a compli- 
ments, carrying the right 
to wear a a 
habit and a toy saber. 
More than one princess 
colonel can lead her regi- 
ment creditably, on pa- 
rade, at least; and some 
of them have acquired a 
respectable amount of 
military science, both lit- 
erary and practical. 

The warlike German 
Emperor—he who has 
dogmatically declared 
that the proper sphere of 
womaw’s interests is “‘chil- 
dren, church and kitchen” 
—is inconsistent enough 
to have appointed several 
royal ladies to colonelcies, 
and, still more, to take 
the appointments quite 
seriously, and expect them 
to do so. The German 
crown princess, the pretty 
and popular Cecilia, who 
is of an adventurous dis- 

osition, and extremely 
ond of outdoor life, was 
overjoyed when he made 
her colonel of the Second Silesian Dragoons, and 
never misses an re of ny | her men, 
mounted upon a spirited black charger, her blonde 
head topped by the regimental hat and huge black 
plume. er mother is also a colonel of dragoons; 
so is another of the Emperor’s daughters-in-law ; 
his wife, the Empress Augusta Victoria, commands 





THE TSARINA IN THE UNIFORM 
OF A COLONEL. 


two regiments ; his two sisters each one. 


he Crown Princess Sophia of Greece, colonel 


life 1 was most familiar with went to pieces | of 4 regiment of Russian grenadier guards, is often 


when misfortune or death came. Father was 
always nervous and restless for days after 


any of the men in his business circle died, and | 


then I’d think of you, standing so calm and 
quiet out there in the rain, praying, not because 


you were paid for doing it, but because you | 
believed in prayer. That seemed to point to | 


something higher, and I yan reading the | 2 
a beg . | isonly fifteen, and supersedes in the honor of being 


New Testament to find the next step. 


‘*Father was angry when I joined the church | 
He had | 


and decided to study for the ministry. 
other plans for me, but I couldn’t see my duty 
anywhere except in the church, and so I’m here, 
working my way through college. I’ve written 
this to tell you where the good impulse started 
-—a place where you might think there was 
the least chance of exerting any influence at 


all.’? 
* & 


THE PRESCRIPTION OF PRUE. 


VER since the Kennedy young 
E people could remember, Grand- 

mother Kennedy had been their 
dearest comrade. She was a tiny, 
sprightly woman, with a heart as gay 
as a child’s, and an infinite variety 
of most desirable accomplishments, 
from the making of delicious “cocked- 
hat” pies and marvelous gowns for 
tableaux to the singing of half- 
mournful but wholly fascinating Scottish ballads. 

Somehow it never seemed possible to any of 
them that grandmother could ever change, and 
when one winter she nearly slipped from them, 
the family could not do enough to show their devo- 
tion. They found a hundred ways of petting her— 
they hardly permitted her to lift a finger for her- 
self; as she became able to get about the house, 
they followed her round with wraps, and shielded 
her from drafts, and pursued her with easy chairs 
and footstools. 

Yet in spite of it all, although she was always 
grateful, grandmother was not happy. Her old 
sparkle and sauciness were gone, and in unguarded 
moments they found her brooding, with a look that 
went to their hearts. 

“What more can we do?” Constance asked, 
sadly, of her mother. ‘‘There isn’t a thing she 
can possibly want that we don’t try to discover 
before she does, and fly to do it for her.” 





| most ominous blackness. 





| consulted by the King, as an acknowledged expert 
| on army organization. 


Queen Mary of England is colonel of the Fifth 
Prussian Hussars, a crack regiment that acts as 
her eseort when she visits the German court; but 
she knows little about military matters. 

In all, there are about fifty women colonels, all of 
royal birth. The latest to receive her commission 
is the Russian Grand Duchess Tatiana, to whom 
was given as a birthday pe. only a short time 
ago, the coloneley of the Fourteenth Lancers. She 


the youngest girl colonel in the world her sister 
Olga, colonel of the Elizabethgrad Hussars, one 
of the most famous fighting regiments in the Tsar’s 
dominions. 
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A SANDSPOUT. 


UPERFICIALLY, desert and ocean are) 
entirely unlike; one is waterless, the other 


nothing but water. But they have their sim- 
ilarities, nevertheless. Under the compulsion of 
a whirling wind, particles of desert sand and 
particles of sea-water act very much alike. A 
terrifying illustration of this fact was afforded to 
Mr. Warner Van Orden, who was traveling recently 
across China on missionary business. He relates 
his experience in the New York Times. 


As we drew near a large town in a valley. 
we left the green wheat-fields behind and found 
ourselves on a quivering, fiery desert--not a house 
in sight, not a tree, only the yielding, treacherous, 
slippery sand. Suddenly there appeared on the 
horizon a deep yellowish cloud, that extended 
rapidly from the northwest to the south. 

ur pack-train, the donkey boys, everything 
about us, became tinged with its fulvous hue. Our 
guide, a great, hulking lad, displayed considerable 
nervousness, at which I was surprised, for one 
becomes inured to dust-storms in this part of 
China. Each ecegpenee minute the wind in- 
creased in force; great blasts of air drove the 
sharp sand against our faces until the tears began 
to wash their way down our cheeks. 

Now the yellow cloud in the west gradually be- 
came darker, until it was transformed into the 
: It was moving toward 
us with great rapidity. 
from our beasts and crouched beside them. 
animal was shaking like a leaf, too frightened even 
to whinny.. The air was heavily charged with 
electricity. We tingled all over. 

In the twinkling of an eye, just as we expected 
to be buried in sand, the whole scene changed. 
The storm seized the great dark cloud as if with a 
mighty hand, and twisted it round into a whirling 
column, twenty yards in diameter, that stood 
for a moment perfectly upright. Then, little by 
little, it leaned forward, and like a great specter, 
it swept by us, passing so near that 
sand flying off at a tangent struck us wit 
ible force. 


h inered- 


We can’t expect | 


| rab 





The com- | 





Instinetively we ane | 
y 


| ran ahead, jumped a narrow 

it, dived into it, and appeared 
on this side, now on that. 
rains of . follow him, and nipped his tail when they caught 
When a mile away it unwrapped its | 


Mrs. | shroud, and collapsed directly across our road. 


The donkey boy bent over, scooped up a handful 
eon. and tossed it to the dying wind. All was 
still. 

It was some time before we could speak. Then 
I asked the boy why he threw the sand. He re- 
plied, in little more than a whisper, that the sand- 
— was the most voracious of all the devils, and 
that unless it was appeased it might arise directly 
under us, hurling us Into the air as a hound does a 
bit. lieve, had I been alone, I should have 
east a little sand myself. Later, when we beheld 


| the hundreds and hundreds of tons of sand piled 


up where the ‘‘spout” had fallen, I realized wherein 
our real danger had been. Had the great mass 
fallen on us, we should have been buried twenty 
feet deep. 





AIR was the house of wonder. 
With turret and winding stair, 
Porch and pillar and portal, 
Was ever a house more fair? 


There were the beautiful ladies 
And lords to ribbon and dress, 

And, sweetest of all, the cradle, 
The child to coddle and press. 


And they loved their young companion, 
Her tender touch, her bloom,— 

Soft power that guided their goings 
From little room to room. 

O unfamiliar country! 
Yet all not utter change. 

For lo! the house is standing, 
And bright the pillars range. 


There wait the lords imperious, 
The ladies that smile and sup, 
And, dimpling over a threshold, 
The child that never grew up. 


Change crosses not the portal, 
No white hair comes, no tear. 
There cheeks have roses forever, 

And eyes are forever clear. 


“I know your forms, your faces, 
Your locks from out the sun. 

My own, my dear little comrades, 
1 know you, every one. 

“You are ladies and lords of the doll-house! 
Long have the long years lain. 

O darlings, my lovely darlings, 
I have come back again!” 

They gaze from their timeless places: 
“Yes, it is true, it is true, 

We are ladies and lords of the doll-house. 
But tell us—who are you?”’ 


*® © 


HER OWN FOLKS. 
[: the South they say that no one of Northern 


birth ever understood the negro question. | 
Whether this is so or not, it is true that the | 
Northerner gets only rare glimpses of one inter- | 


esting aspect of the question—the close tie, almost 
amounting to actual relationship that even now, 
fifty years after the emancipation proclamation, 
unites a negro with the family whose property he 
was. 

Nobody would have suspected that such loyalty 
and devotion lingered in the heart of Aunt 
Mary. She was a g cook, and she became a 

business woman, when an employer who 
appreciated good cooking took her from Virginia 
to New York. She was‘a faithful worker. She 
gave her employer her money’s worth, but she 
counted her pennies and hoarded them, and when 


common consent, to “holding the fort.” The fort 
was a stump in the middle of a 1. One of the 
minks got on top of it, and the others tried to p 
him down. They finally swarmed up opposi 
sides of the stump at once, nipped him vigorously, 
and pulled him down. Then number two took the 
stump, until the game grew too lively for him, and 
he plunged after the one that had given him too 
sharp a nip. At the end of ten minutes a train 
rushed by, shaking the whole embankment, and 
the minks ran back under the ties, : 

I began to fear that the game was over, but ina 
minute the players came running out again, and 
the game began anew. 

All through the game the runt amused me very 
much. He reminded me of a small child who does 
not quite understand the game of his older play- 
mates. He could not keep up with his brothers. 
When they were at one end of the pool, he often 
came up at the other. Climbing the pony 4 was 
hard work Yor him, and he generally got on top of 
it a few seconds after his b g brothers had left it. 
Then he would look round, half-confused, and dive 
after them. But he never got discouraged, and 
played the game through as well as he could. 

At the end of another ten minutes, all three 

minks ran — along the gravel o<— and dis- 
sepeered under the ties. I waited half an hour, 
but they did not appear again. 
These three minks had their home within a few 
rods of a farmer who kept chickens. I strolled 
over and asked the old man if he had had any 
trouble with minks. They had not bothered him, 
he said, and he had not seen one all summer. 

l also found a song-sparrow’s nest in some weeds 
right near the minks’ playground. True, the minks 
lived near a marsh and a lake, where both frogs 
and fish, their favorite food, were abundant; but 
it is a fact that wild animals do not generally hunt 
near their homes. One spring a skunk raised a 
large family within a few rods of my hen-house, 
and taxed me only one hen all summer, and this 
she did not take until the young skunks grew so 
large that she found it difficult to provide for them. 


= 
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| DISCUSSING THE MINISTER. 


| EV. John Watson, better known to the world 
as Ian Maclaren, the author of “Beside the 
Bonnie Briar Bush,” was a fascinating talker, 
says Mr. William H. Rideing, in “Many Celebri- 
ties and a Few Others.” In the quietest way 
he dramatized any trifling incident that amused 
him. 

Once I was lunching with him at his house in 
Liverpool. He was about to resign from the 
Sefton Park Church, and he speculated as to how 
he might be estimated after his departure. In an 
instant the table and those round it vanished, 


| and we were listening to two elders with whisper- 


ing voices, discussing a retiring minister. 

ma good mah, a verra good man,” one of them 
was saying. 

, .- he was that. There’ll be nobody to deny 
it. But Aw’m thinking—weel, no, I'll no say it.” 

“Aw’m thinking the same masel’. Was he no a 
bit off in his sermons lately, did ye say?” 

“Weel, perhaps.” 

“And no so keen as he used to be.” 

“Puir man!” 

“Aye, he did his best, nae doot.”’ 

“Ve minded him in the Sabbath-school? Strange, 
verra strange, hoo the attendance dropped. | 
canna account for it. What’ll you be thinking?” 

“T’ve heard creeticism, aye, severe creeticism, 
no that I agree with it, or disagree with it. Mac- 
kenzie was a me we'll be lucky to be rid of 
—_. and Campbell opines that he was ruining the 

a.” 


“Aye, and Ferguson was saying—but I'll no 
speak ill of him.” 

“Puir man!” 

“Aw’m thinking it’s for the best he will be going.” 

“Maybe. The new man’s fine —another John 
| Knox, Mackenzie was saying.” 
| One could hear their undertones, as they damned 
| with faint praise and condemned by innuendo; 
one saw them in their decent blacks, askance, 
timorous, insinuating. Watson’s features hardly 
moved, nor had he recourse to gestures. He did 
not act the little scene, but seemed to visualize it 
| to us almost by hypnotie suggestion. 
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HOW A VOTE WAS LOST. 


| HE favor of the public is as hard to keep 
now as it was when Aristides was voted 
| out of Athens because the citizens were 
| tired of hearing him called “The Just.” David B. 
| Parker, “A Chautauqua Boy in ’61,” tells how 
| former Gov. John A. Dix of New York lost a 


she had an opportunity to get lighter work or | yote when he ran for reélection against Samuel 


higher wages, no pleasant relations between her- + 


self and her mistress prevented her from changing 
her place. 

“What luck did you have?” asked the manager 
of Aunt Mary’s favorite employment agency rather 
anxiously one day. She had not had anything very 
lucrative to offer the okl woman, and had sent her 
to call on two gentlewomen in reduced circum- 
stances—the sort who want good service without 
being able to pay for it. 

“Pve found ’em,” replied Aunt Mary, with a 
radiant grin. 

“You will take the place? At what wages?” 

Aunt Mary did not appear to hear. She did not 
seem inclined to talk to the manager at all. She 
preferred to talk to herself. 

“Miss Susie Bell,” she observed, “married one 
of those ep ey Carmichaels. Miss Lucy, 
she married her cousin Sam. Her little girl —” 

“How much are they going to pay you?” insisted 
the manager. 

“T don’t know, chile!” replied Aunt Mary, radi- 


4 antly. 


“Vou don’t know? Aunt Mary, what is the 
matter with you? Don’t you feel well to-day?” 

“To-day is the happiest day I’ve had for twenty 
years!” declared Aunt Mary. gee “Don’t 
you understand? I’ve found ’em. ve, mother 
was Miss Susie Bell’s nurse, chile. How much 
are they goin’ to pay me? Nothin’. I’ve found 
my folks.’ 


* 
WATCHING MINKS AT PLAY. 


ILD animals at play offer one of the rarest 

and most entertaining sights in nature. 

The observer must place himself so that 

the animals can neither smell nor see him. If he 

keeps perfectly still, they are not likely to see 

him, but if they get his wind, they are sure to 
become suspicious. 

One late August afternoon, writes a friend of 


The Companion, I watched three minks playing 
for at least twenty minutes. I was sitting on a 


y | high railway embankment, when three lithe, dark- 
| brown creatures ran out from under a pile of old 


ties at the foot of the embankment. They ran 
along a stretch of damp gravel, about thirty feet 
below me. They were full-grown young of the 
season, but one was much smaller é the other 


| two. 


They seemed to be playing a game of tag. One 
= swam through 

unexpectedly, now 
The other two attempted 


m. 
After a little the game was changed, as if by 


J. Tilden. 


| General Dix used to say that at his home on 
| Long Island he had set aside a plot of ground, 
| built a substantial house, and given it, rent free, 
| to a fisherman, the only condition being that the 
fisherman should supply the governor’s family 
with fish at the prices that ruled in the near-by 
village. The fisherman also had a large family 
of children, who were assisted 7 Governor Dix’s 
family in many ways. As election day ap- 
roached, Governor Dix met the man and said to 


him: 
“Well, I hope ye have liked ~~ administration 
as governor well enough to vote for me next 
Tuesday.” 

“I am very sorry, governor,” answered the 
fisherman, “‘but I have received two letters from 
Mr. Tilden that have convinced me that we ought 
to have a change, and I think it is my duty to vote 
for him.” 

“What have you to complain of?” 
Governor Dix. 

“Governor,” he replied, “I have not averaged 
— three eels to a pot for the last three 
months.” 


asked 


> & 


NO SMUGGLING! 


ILIGENCE in the pursuit of duty is com- 
LD mendable even in a customs officer, but it 

would seem that even the logical Gallic 
mind might have found a reason to suspend the 
rules in the following circumstances: 


| An English steamer was wrecked on the French 
| coast, and the survivors were coming ashore, some 
| in tow of powerful swimmers, others clinging to 
| planks and barrels. 

| Those nearest land were at last heartened by 
| the sight of an approaching small boat. As it 
| bore down on the head swimmers, a figure in 
| uniform rose in the bow. 

| “Have you anything to declare?” demanded a 
| stern voice. 





A SERIOUS LACK. 


N old Englishwoman, who was extremely 
stout, was making vain efforts to enter the 


rear door of an omnibus. The driver leaned 


| Over good-naturedly, and cried: 


“Try sideways, mother, try sideways!” 
The old woman looked up breathlessly, and re 


oor 


plied: 
“Why, bless ye, James, I ain’t got no sideways! 














A little lad of Genoa,— 
Oh, many years ago,— 

Sat gazing out upon the sea, 
Where gulls were flying low. 

With dreamy eyes he saw the line 
Where sky and ocean met; 

A sparkling highway led to it, 
On dancing billows set. 

Then down the highway sped his heart, 
As hearts are wont to fly 

When youth has claim to all there is 
In earth or sea or sky. 

It hurried far and farther still, 
Beyond the western sea, 

Then brought a vision back to him 
Of things that were to be. 


A city set upon a hill; 
The busy wharves below; 
Within the monastery tower 
Bells swinging to and fro; 
The shining sea at break of day; 
The women on the shore 
Lamenting those who sail away 
And may return no more; 
Three ships that catch the freshening 
breeze, 
With cordage all a- strain; 
Three ships that seek beyond the seas 
A world to give to Spain; 
And at the prow of one a man 
With eyes fixed on the west — 
The dreaming Genoese can read 


The hopes that fill his breast. 





Behind the fleet is Palos now, 
Behind, the shores of Spain; 

The fading cliff of Teneriffe 
They will not see again. 





Before the fleet — who knows? who 
knows ? 
A sea without a shore? 
A sudden plunge in darkness down 
A thousand leagues or more? 
What monsters throng the awful deep 
That never knew a keel? 
So wail the quaking mariners 
The terrors that they feel. 
But one there is unfretted still 
By any doubt or fear — 
The lad of Genoa knows well 
To him the course is clear. 


A wind, a will, that vary not, 
Whatever else may be; 


Still westward creeps the little fleet 


Across the tropic sea. 


A light that strangely shines afar; 


A shout at break of day; 


And lo! a shore begirt with palms — 


At last, at last, Cathay! 


A waiting throng in welcome there 


Upon the blessed land ; 
Of golden incense all the air, 
Of gold the shining sand; 


A man who kneels; a cross upheld; 


The flag of Spain unfurled — 


So sees the lad of Genoa 


The winning of a world. 


In joyous throngs the people flock 


The cities of Castile ; 
The towers of Barcelona rock 
With bells that madly peal; 
So proudly never flew before 
The royal flag of Spain; 
And never such a cavalcade 
Shall be reviewed again 
As when the admiral, arrayed 
In robes of golden sheen, 


Presents the world that he has won 


Unto his king and queen. 
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THE LITTLE LAD OF GENOA | 


BY JOHN CLAIR MINOT 
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The dreaming lad of Genoa, 
How plain he sees it all! 

How well he knows the noble pride 
That thrills the admiral! 


O little lad of Genoa, 
Dream on beside the sea 

Thy golden dreams of things afar 
In wondrous years to be! 

They shall come true, and much again, — 
’Tis well thy will is strong, — 

The long delay, the cruel chain, 
The sorrow and the wrong. 

O little lad of Genoa, 
The vision of thy dreams 

For all the lads of all the years 
Forever brightly gleams — 

A sunlit sea to sail across 
Where ship has never been, 

Adventures brave to battle with, 
And then a world to win. 








BILLY POPGUN UNDER THE SEA 


By Milo Winter. 


Have was bewildered by his recent swift journey 


it to my mother. Yes, that would 
plan to the Turtle. 


**Ho!l 


be much more fun.’’ He told his 


I thought you might like to do that,’’ said Old Moss Back. 


Billy wanted to take a few more for his friends, but that would not 


down into the sea, and by the beauty of the place. 


He did not move from his seat on Old Moss 
Back until he was told to slide down to the ground. 
He could almost float 
Just an occasional push 
on the soft moss and weeds would send him drifting 
What little uneasi- 
ness he may have had at first soon left him, and by 
seizing a weed now and then and by pulling hard, he 
rushed through the water like a fish, He went dodg- 
ing in and out among the great shells and coral-trees 


How light he was on his feet! 
without touching anything. 


about in a most surprising manner. 


until he had quite lost sight of the Turtle. 


For a while Billy floated on his back. He was in 
this position, looking up through the green water at 
the strange creatures that swam above, when a great 
shadow slowly came over him, the shadow of some 
sea-monster with a huge body and many long, waving, 
This creature was descending on him 
with all its arms outspread, as if he were bent on 


shaky arms. 


entwining Billy with every one of them. 


seemed impossible, for the monster followed him when 


he tried to slip away. 


Billy seized his popgun and, with a frantic struggle, 
managed to point it full at a huge eye that was fixed 
Instantly the great body moved rapidly 


upon him. 


upward and faded into the green water above. 
another form came charging through the weeds. It 


was Old Moss Back. 


**Well, you surely had a narrow escape that time, 
That was the old miser, Octopus.’’ 
“*T have 
something much more beautiful to look at and to think 
about than the Octopus. You have nearly forgotten 
that we came down here to see my treasure-rooms. I 
have a very beautiful one hidden behind that sea-fan !’’ 

At that moment a wild-eyed Catfish ran between 
Billy’s legs, nearly upsetting him with its tail, and 
darted past, with a Dogfish in full pursuit. 
Horse that was peacefully standing under a spreading 
coral-tree was so frightened by the chase that it reared 
up several times and dashed away out of sight. This 
was all so natural that it made Billy feel quite at home. 

Now for the treasure-room. Billy found himself 
Such a 
collection of shells and sea-plants he had never even 
A heap of great pearls lay in an open 
Old Moss Back invited Billy to take his choice 
of them to carry home, as a reward for his services to 
After long consideration, he 
picked out one that seemed a little rounder and more 


my boy! 
shuddered, but Old Moss Back continued: 


peering into it with his eyes wide open. 


dreamed of. 
shell. 


the little Moss People. 


perfect than any one of the others. 
“Oh! 


What a pretty marble this will make! 
he thought, ‘‘I will not use it for a marble, but give 


DRAWN BY MILO WINTER 


Escape 


Then 


Billy 


A Sea 


would let each of his friends take the pearl to play with. 
remembered having seen a poor ragged little Sea Urchin outside the 
treasure-room. When he thought of all this wealth so near at hand, 
his pity for the poor Urchin was so greatly aroused that he told the 


have been right; so he comforted himself with the idea that his mother 





‘WHAT A PRETTY MARBLE THIS WILL MAKE!’’ 


Then he 


kind-hearted Old Moss Back about him. 


No, ’? 
we must be going,’’ was the reply. 





‘‘Do whatever you like, but let us hurry, for the light is fading and 


So Billy gave the delighted little 


fellow a pearl. Then placing his own carefully under 
his arm, and holding his gun tightly in his hand, he 
climbed on Old Moss Back’s shell. Up they started, 
and then suddenly burst into the air. Oh, how the 
wind was blowing! A great wave towered over them, 
and came thundering down with such force that Billy 
and Old Moss Back were hurled apart and sent spin- 
ning through the air and spray. 


ar 


THE WAY HOME. 


By Fannie W. Brown. 


ESSIE Lincoln came marching out of the last door 
J of the Hale School. There were four hundred 

pupils in the line, and she held her head up and 
kept time to the drum-beats. The Lincoln family had 
just moved to Allington, and this was Jessie’s first 
day at school. 

‘‘When you come out of the school building this 
noon, stop and look about to see which way you came 
in the morning,’’ mother had said, when she kissed 
her good-by. ‘*You should turn to the right when 
you come out, and not cross the street-car tracks. ’’ 

But Jessie could not stop in the door to see which 
way she had come. The children marched ‘Left, 
right! Left, right! Left, right!’’ down the steps 
and through the school-yard. 

‘*] don’t remember seeing a grocery-store across the 
street,’’ she thought. ‘*I—I think there was a horse- 
chestnut tree there instead.’’ 

Jessie held up her hands and looked at her fingers. 
‘*Mother said to turn to the right when I came out of 
the school door. This is my right hand with the little 
mole on my ‘tall man high’ finger. This is the way 
for me to go.’’ 

Jessie took a few steps down the street, and then 
she turned and looked back at the school. When she 
first had come in sight of it in the morning, she had 
seen a small door, with low steps leading up to it. 
Now no small door was to be seen. The doors she 
had come out of were exactly in the middle of the 
building. She walked slowly back to the school and 
sat down on the upper step. 

She sat still and waited. She knew that she was 
not lost. She was at the Hale School, and she had 
only to follow the electric-car line — Why, there was 
no car line here! 

Jessie stared about her in amazement, rubbing her 
eyes to see if she were not asleep. .Just then she heard 
the whir of an approaching electric car. It came down 
the street at the end of the school-yard. She ran out 
of the gate and round the corner. There, on the north 
side of the school building, was the small door with the 
low steps. Yes, across the street was a big horse- 
chestnut tree! She walked to the gate, turned to the 
right, and in a few minutes more was safe at home. 
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RISCO 


for frying-forShortenin 
"fe Cake Making 


will improve 
your pastry 


Because of its pure vegetable 
origin, Crisco will make your 
pies and puddings so perfectly 
digestible that no member of 
your family need deny himself 
the pleasure of eating them. 


It will make the crust deli- 
ciously tender, light and flaky 
—so much so that even the 
under crust which so easily 
becomes tough and hard al- 
ways will be crisp and easy 
to cut. 


It will give a flavor as deli- 
cious as butter—yet at half 
the cost—for, in addition to 
all its other advantages, the 
price of Crisco is but half that 
of butter and materially less 
than the least expensive of 
other cooking fats. 


Use a fifth less of Crisco than 
of other shortenings. When 
used instead of butter, add 
salt, one teaspoonful to a cup- 
Sul of Crisco. 


Send for this Cook Book 


It tells why Crisco makes better 

foods at less cost and gives over 

100 tested recipes illustrating the 

best ways to use Crisco. 

The Procter & Gamble Company, 
Dept. 4, Cincinnati, O. 
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| creodonts. In 
| changes have been wrought which enable these | 
| monster mammals to handle themselves in the 
| water with as much ease as if they were veritable 


| would be the limbs are plainly eneiensee, and there 


| speeifie weight, giving the whale gradually the 


| about principally by the accumulation of a thick 


| elimination of all projecting or; 


TH’S 






HE study of fossils and embryos has succeeded 
in proving, says Professor Kiikenthal, the 


| foremost authority on cetaceans, that whales are 


descended from ancient land beasts of prey—the | 
the long process of evolution 


fishes. 


The embryo in its first development is built | 
after the type of a land mammal; the head is | 
clearly separated from the body by a neck, the 
jaws are equipped with a full set of teeth, what 


is reason to believe that at one stage the embryo 
is covered with a coat of fur. 

Life in the water first caused a slow decrease of 
ability to float on the surface. This was brought 
layer of fat under the skin and the growth of air- 
spaces in the enormous skull, which in some whales 
measures a third of the entire y. 

The incredible speed that the development of 
the powerful tail-fin made possible, caused the 
ns that might 
inerease friction. Thus the spindle-shaped body 
is perfectly smooth; only on its back is generally 
a narrow projection, which acts as a keel. ; 

Diving also has had its influence on the alteration 
of the Hody. Sometimes, as in the case of the 
large-toothed whales that feed on cuttlefish, they 
go to a depth of a thousand yards or more. The 
openings of the body then close tight, to resist 
increasing pressure. Nature has provided the 
nose with a curious valve arrangement, the little 
eye is surrounded by a yt as hard as iron 
and fortified by —— muscles, and the whole 
body is protected by a tremendous covering of fat. 

ith these curious changes has come an enor- 
mous increase in size, until the whale, which de- 
scended from a comparatively small animal, is now 
the largest that lives, for its weight not uncom- 
monly reaches sixty or seventy tons. 

It would seem impossible for the mother to pro- 
vide the young whale with unwatered milk, but 
evolution has solved the problem in this wise: 
the milk is first collected in a container in the 
mother’s body, and then by a ee adapted | 
muscle it is squirted directly into the baby’s mouth 





| without coming in contact with the sea-water. 
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A YOUNG APPRENTICE. 
HORTLY after the Revolution, the booksellers 
in the principal American cities began to pub- 
lish books for young people and children. Rosalie 


| V. Halsey, in “Forgotten Books of the American 


Nursery,” says that Isaiah Thomas of Worcester, 
Massachusetts, printed the best of these publica- 


tions. At one time he had no less than sixteen | 


| presses. 


| his ‘‘Prentice’s Token,” a primer issued KS 
| clay, in Cornhill, Boston, entitled ““‘Tom 


| stor: 
| perhaps, took his first lessons in engraving. For 














| the Southern Cross.” 


| home-coming of such a miner at a wayside station. 


| surely, in their eyes w 


| together in the direct 


In 1761, at the age of twelve, Thomas had set up as | 
ar- | 
humb’s | 
Play-Book, to Teach Children Their Letters as | 
soon as They Can Speak.” Although this primer | 
was issued by Barclay, Thomas already served | 
six years in a printer’s office, for according to | 
his own statement, he had been sent at the age of | 
six to learn his trade of Zachariah Fowles. ere, | 
as a, he anges to set up the type of the | 

es and to cut their rude illustrations, and, | 


we know that by 1764 he did fairly good werk upon 
the “Book of Knowledge” from the press of the 
old printer. 

Upon a fly-leaf of a copy of this, owned by the 
American Antiquarian ag founded by 
Thomas, is the statement in the Worcester print- 
er’s handwriting: ‘Printing and cuts engraved by 
I. Thomas then 13 years of age for Z. Fowles when 
1. T. was his Apprentice; badly as the cuts are 
executed, there was not at that time an artist in 
Boston who could have done them much better. 
Some time before, and soon after there were better 
engravers in Boston.” 

hese cuts, especially the frontispiece represent- 
ing a boy with a Spy-glass and globe, and with a sex- 
tant at his feet, are far from bein r work for a 
lad of thirteen. ‘The battered dictionary,” says 
Doctor Nicholls, “and the ink-stained Bible which 
he found in Fowles’ office, started him in his career, 
and the ee together with an invincible 
determination to excel in his calling,-carried him 
onward, until he stands to-day with Franklin and 
Baskerville, a type of the man who with few edu- 
cational advantages succeeds because he loves 
his art for his art’s sake.” 
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NATIVE PRIDE. 


TOWN in Rhodesia is not generally a town, 
declares Mrs. M. L. Woods in “Pastels Under 
A few scattered shops, a 
broad road deep in red dust, down which a sudden 
miscellaneous herd of blacks oceasionally pours, 
constitute a town. Of these natives, Mrs. Woods 
gives the following description : 


They are collected from all parts of Rhodesia, 
from Portuguese territory, even from Nyasaland. 
Dressed in anything and everything, they come 
pell-mell, grinning and chattering, some like young 
colts bounding into the air as they go. hese 
happy fellows are probably —— because they 
are being sent to some mine where certain of their 
friends and relations are already wens. 

This is the native as he appears entering on his 
term of service at the mines. I once saw a group 
of black men who had completed their term of 
service and were on their way home. They were 
serious, dignified, conscious of clean and complete 
costumes, consisting of shirt and trousers and a 
hard straw hat. Each had his neat bundle and his 
gaily painted wooden box. 

We were once appreciative witnesses of the 


A party of relatives and friends 
the kraal to meet the returning one, all innocent 
in their nakedness and rags. The plutocrat sur- 
veyed them with a seandalized eye; coldly he 
waved away their salutations and endearments, 
obviously too shocked and pained to appreciate 
them. Then he withdrew from the platform to 
the foot of a oe tree, and beckoned his 
bewildered friends to approach. In a few minutes, 
before the eyes of the passengers in the train, he 
had clothed his whole with decency, and 
i lendor. Then, and 

return their greet- 
and, yon 4 joyful, all marched off 

on of their kraal. 


come from 


only then, did he condescend 
ings ; 


* © 
NO EMANCIPATION. 


*¢ AND so you are an ex-slave,” said the traveler 

in the South, according to the New York 
Sun. “And when the war was ended you got your 
freedom.” 





“No, suh,” responded Uncle Erastus, “Ah didn’t 


get no freedom. Ah was married. 
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UR method of selling the New 
Companion Sewing Machine 
direct from factory to home 

commends itself to careful buyers 
—people who desire a high-grade | 
machine at the very lowest price 

consistent with quality. | 


The factory-to-home system, of 
which we were the originators over 
30 years ago, is the only method 
which will secure for the pur- 
chaser the maximum of quality 
ata minimum price. It takes the 
sewing machine 
right from the 
factory at factory 
price, and sets 
it down in your 
home with only 
our one small 


profit added. 


The reputation 
of the New Com- 
panion has stood 
unquestioned 
during the more 
than a quarter of 
a century that it 
has been extensively used in 
American homes. No other sew- 
ing machine, at whatever price 
sold, can excel it in stitching 
quality or durability. 


Prospective purchasers can order 
one of these machines in perfect 
confidence under our ten-year war- 
ranty and our agreement to return 
the full purchase price if the ma- 
chine proves unsatisfactory within 
three months from date of purchase. 





New Companion Prices 


**MODEL A’’ TYPE 





STYLE 1. Box Top, Five Drawers - - $18.25 
STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers - 21.25 
STYLE 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers - 22.25 
** MODEL B’’ TYPE 
STYLE 3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers - 19.75 
STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers - 20.75 
STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers - 21.75 
STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift - 24.75 


STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift, 26.75 
Each Machine is Shipped All Set Up and Ready for | 
Immediate Use. | 

A Set of Finest Attach ts is Included. UC 


Ge Pay the freight 


At the above prices we deliver the sewing 
machines freight paid to any railroad freight 
office east of Colorado. For $3.00 extra we will 
deliver the machines freight paid to any railroad 
freight office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyo- 
ming or Montana, or to any freight office west 
of these four states. Safe Delivery Guaranteed. j 











SPECIAL CLUB DISCOUNT. When two (or more) 
prospective purchasers club together and order thei: 
machines at the same time, we will allow a special dis 
count on each of the machines. If interested ask fot 
particulars. 








ADDRESS SEWING MACHINE DEPARTMENT 





———— Se ee 
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“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. [Adb. 
——e 
For Nervous Dyspepsia 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
All sufferers from acid stomach, nausea or sick head- 
ache will find this tonic beverage a grateful relief {Adr. 


FREE mer 
FARMS 


Soil and climate unexcelled. Schools and 
churches convenient. Thousands of Americans 
are annually making their homes in this wonder- 
ful land of sunshine. 








In the Famous 
Wheat-Belt of 
Western Canada 


ANY BOY of 18 or over may get a farm 
free. Illustrated pamphlets sent post free on 
application to W. D. SCOTT, Superintendent 
of Immigration, Ottawa, Canada. 


7s 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent 
» Saw re frei ht repaid. DON’T 


if you are not satisfied 












after using bs, + 10 days. 


\ (\ DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 


at Ry frice until you receive our latest 
catalogs illustrating every kind of 
} Bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
prices and marvelous new 1913 offers. 

is all it will cost you to 


\ thing will be sent you free p postpaid by 
weep return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
PM formation. Danes wait, write itnow. 

res, Coaster - Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at half usnal prices. 


Mead Cycle Co., dept. P50, Chicago. 


















A Thousand Tons 


of Impurities 
That’s what we extract 
from salt every year in the 
plant where Shaker Salt 
is produced. And we use 


an exclusive process. 


Shaker Salt is the only purified table 
salt that’s sold. It is put through an 
exclusive process to free it of all im- 
purities. 

Because of this purity it has a dis- 
tinctive ‘‘pure-salt’’ flavor that makes 
every dish taste better. 

There is no other table salt so good, 
or so convenient, as Shaker. It always 
flows freely. Never cakes or clogs. 
Yet we use no starch or flour. 

10,000,000 people use Shaker Salt 
every day because of its several advan- 
tages. You will, too, once you try it. 


Please try it today. 





Sold only in Shaker 
Packages with 
convenient spout — 
never in bags. 10¢ 
east of the Rockies. 


Diamond Crystal 
Salt Company 
St. Clair, Mich. 


Makers of Diamond 
Crystal Cooking 
Salt—Flaked. 


Ask Your Grocer. 














in the big free book—the 
aristocrats of the stove 
world—yetsold atfrom |, 
i © $40.00 lower | 
than other stoves of | 
interior quality. 

4 Prices reduced. Try 
3) a Kalamazoo i 


30 Days 
FREE— 


WRITE 


i 

H 
FOR STOVE BOOK |) 
richly illustrated. All 
about latest features: 
glassoven doors, re i 
8 duced prices, etc. i 
Mail postal for ecatalog ||| 
No- 253, mentioning 
this paper. i 





Stove Co. 

Manufacturers Hi 

mazoo, Mich. 

Wealso —. Furnaces and 








Tale! 
Gas 
Stoves 


Lfete) 


of tires from anyone | 


write a postal and every- | 








A PRAIRIE HAIL-STORM. 
A’ account of @ remarkable hail-storm in the 
P 


yrenees, recently published in The Com- 
panion, has led one of our readers to recall a 
memorable visitation of the sort that occurred in 
Dubuque, lowa, in 1884. This storm he believes 
to be one of the most astonishing that was ever 
| known in regions neither tropical nor mountainous. 


The hailstones were not the size of robins’ eggs, 
nor of hickory-nuts, nor of hens’ eggs; neither 
were they like tennis-balls nor cricket-balls. They 
were the size of large apples. Indeed, they lay 
on the ground just about as thickly as apple s lie 
| under a tree in full bearing, when well shaken— 
that is, they did not quite cover it. 

The hail came with floods of rain, and the 
stones were somewhat shrunken before the storm 


ceased, and people could venture out to pick them | 


up. One thoughtful citizen took a tape measure, 
‘and measured three that he picked up on his 
door-step. One measured twelve and one-half 
inches in circumference, one thirteen and one- 
half, and one fifteen inches! A photographer laid 
a pile of them on a table, with a pile of eggs beside 
them, and photographed both piles, in order to 
speed evidence that the stones were twice as 
vig as the eggs. Some of these photographs are 
probably still in existence. 

Strangely enough, but little damage was done, 
and only one person was hurt. The storm began 
just before the time for closing school, so that the 
teachers detained the children in the buildings. 
It was almost confined to the city, so that shelter 
was at hand for every one. T ie one man hurt 
was driving on a lonely road north of the city. 

There was not a particle of wind, the stones fell 
vernon? and no windows were broken except 

ee. greenhouses, and so forth. Moreover, 
th ell with incredible lightness and gentleness. 

| Falling on a shingled roof, instead of the sharp, 
terrifying fusillade often heard from hailstones no 
larger than marbles, they sounded rather as if 
some humorous old lady sat on the rid e-pole, 
with an apron full of big ice-apples, which she 
carefully dropped on the roof, for the fun of hear- 
ing them bounce and tumble down the slope. 

hen the storm ceased, and one could examine 
the stones, this gentle fall was explained - their 
extremely light and porous nature. Like all hail- 
stones, they were composed of concentric layers of 
ice and snow. In this case, the ice layers were as 
thin as paper, with a crinkled surface like that of 
corrugated iron. They were about half an inch 
apart, and the space between them was filled with 
light, dry snow. Every ice-apple was flattened at 
the poles, according to the laws of revolving spher- 
ical bodies. They were about the shape of Rhode 
| Island greenings—and about the size, if you omit 
| the very largest apples. 

Besides these a. are stones, there were 
numbers of irregular, flat oblong masses about 
an inch and a half thick and the size of a lady’s 
hand, the palm and fingers, without the thumb. 
The ice-apples had a layer of ice all over the out- 
side; the ice-slabs had the crinkled ice on top and 
bottom, but the edges showed the strata, as if 
they had been broken off from a large sheet. 
These flat slabs fell toward the end of the storm. 
They consisted of three or four ice layers, with the 
snow layers between. 

Both the balls and slabs described are the larger 
specimens. There were also balls no larger than 
small apples, and slabs no more than three inches 
square. 
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CAUTIOUS LOVE-LETTERS. 


OV ERS’ ardors—at least those which find expres- 
sion through pen and ink—are at their most 
urgent and persuasive height about the fourteenth 
of February. Hearts and darts, flowers and bowers, 


loves and doves, adore and more besprinkle innu- | 


merable versified pages, even in our time. 


In earlier times, St. Valentine’s day was wholly 

| a lovers’ festival, with which children were not | 

| concerned at all. It is amusing to find amid the 

| usual cloying sweetness of valentine literature an 

| Oecasional canny suitor who kept his head, even 
while offering his heart. Such, rs was the 
author of these lines “‘To Melissa” 


If thou love me, maiden fair, 
List while I my love declare; 
| If thou’lt take me, I am thine, 
| Lover true and Valentine: 
| But if thou care naught for me, 
For another year I’m free 
Till the good saint, come again, 
Bids me choose another pen, 
Sharpen me a better quill, 
And “Wilt thou?” write to one who will. 


Although one can but feel he was more con- 
cerned to avoid humiliation if rejected than to 
srocure an acceptance, family history records that 
iis Melissa married him. A prose love-letter, 
equally cautious, but cleverer and more famous, 
is that written in 1661, by Philip, Earl of Che ster- 
field, to Lady Russell: 


Madam. The dulness of this last cold season doth 
afford nothing that is new to divert you: only here isa 
report that I fain would know the truth of, which is, 
that I am extremely in love with you. Pray let me 
know if it be true or no, since I am certain that no one 

| but yourself can rightly inform me: for if you intend 

| to use me favorably, and do think I am in love with 

| you, I most certainly am so; but if you intend to 
receive me coldly, and do not believe that I am in 
love, I also am sure that I am not; therefore let me 
entreat you to put me out of a doubt which makes the 
greatest concern of 

| Dear Madam, your most obedient faithful servant, 

Chesterfield. 


ORE ornamental than useful was the paternal 

guardian of the small boy whose story is told 

|in Tit-Bits. He had applied for assistance, and 

was being interviewed by the charity-worker to 
|‘whom he had made his plea. 


“What is your father?” asked the latter. 
“°E’s my father.” 
“Yes, but what is he?” 
| “Oh, e's my stepfather.” 
“Yes, but what does he do? Does he 
chimneys, or drive a ’bus, or what?’ 
“Q-0-w!” exclaimed the small i with a 
o, ’e ain't 


| A DOUBTFUL INVESTMENT. 
| 


sweep 





dawning light of amy a me 
| done nothin’ since we ’ad ’im 


A CHAIR FOR THE EDITOR. 
LTHOUGH the source of this little anecdote 
about Mark Twain is not definitely known, 
| there is no good reason, according to Harper's 
| Magazine, to doubt its genuineness: 


| & 
| 


One morning soon after Mr. Clemens had pur- 
chased an interest in the Buffalo Eapress, he 
arrived at the office to begin his duties as editor. 
There happened to be no one present who knew 
him. A young man rose very brusquely, and 

asked if there was any one he would like to see. 
It is reported that Mark Twain replied, with 
gentle deliberation : 

“Well, yes. I should like to see some 


young 
man offer the new editor a chair.” 








Have You Ever Eaten Beans in 
Boston Town? 


—Home-baked in a vea/ oven — in the good New England way ? 


And has your appetite a memory ? 


Well, just sit down to a dish of Heinz Baked Beans 


served 


smoking hot — close your eyes, and you'll be back again in Boston. 


For Heinz Baked Beans are baked in ovens with dry heat — they are 
beans from the famous New England bean-pots — not 


canned beans. 


Heinz Baked Beans 


One of the 57 Varieties 


are so baked that the heat gets all through them 
moisture is driven out — only the pure 


tomato sauce remains. 


When buying beans, see 


like 


boiled or steamed like 


the 


most 


so that every drop of excess 


nutriment and the flavor of their rich 

That’s the wy of their delicious aroma that tempts the laggard appetite. 
that the word ‘‘ Baked’’ is on the label. The 
forbids its use when beans are not baked. You will find the word 


Government 


‘*« Baked ’’ on every tin of Heinz Beans. 


There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and 


Tomato Sauce. 


Heinz Baked Pork and Beans without 


Tomato Sauce — Boston Style. 


Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce 


without Pork. (Vegetarian). 


Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans. 


Others of the famous 
served Sweet Pickles, the rich, appetizing Euchred 
Pickle — the latest and the best Chili Sauce, Pure 
Vinegars, Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Preserves, Apple 
Butter, Grape Fruit Marmalade, etc., etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co. 


—57 Varieties 


Member of Association for the 
Promotion of Purity in Foods 


“57” are: 


Heinz Pre- 








Dio sen 


keeps little hurts from getting big 


First Aid Always, 
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JUST A FEW LEFT 





Special Offer. 


formerly $8.00, at the very low price of $5.25 each, post-paid. 
Or any one of these Watches will be given to any Companion 


subscriber for only three new subscriptions. 


They are the smai// size thin model styles 
ular. 
The 
keened; 

bankings 
netic ; 
winding wheels; 
Every movement guaranteed for one year 
a choice of men's 16 size, 
0 size 


These Fine Gold-Filled Watches While They Last 


Only $5.25 


Formerly $8.00 
We Offer Both Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Styles 


hese Watches are stem-winding and stem-setting, 
and have ten-year gold-filled cases, hinged covers 
now so pop 
These Watches are most reliable timekeepers 
movements have seven jewels ; nickel damas 
compensating balance; safety pinion ; screw 
; straight line lever escapement ; non-mag 
quick train; Breguet hair spring; exposed 
enameled dial with second-hand 
We offer 
hunting case; or ladies 
open or hunting case 


Until our present supply is exhausted, 
we offer these fine Gold-Filled Watches, 


Include 15c. for postage 


and insurance. Never offered before for less than five new subscriptions. 


1/0 








—imjicit 
































AFTER PRESENT STOCK IS GONE, NO MORE 

CAN BE OBTAINED ON THESE SPECIAL TERMS 
i PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. | 
ojciic =) — —}( 0} 
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COMPANION is an illus- 
1 the family. 


YOUTH’S 
trated weekly paper for al 
2.00 a year, in advance, 

to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 


THE 


Its subseription price is 
including postage prepai 
countries. Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERKY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PNEUMONIA. 

HIS name is applied to several 

distinct acute diseases of the 
lungs, but most commonly to that 
caused by the poison of a particular 
microbe, the pneumococcus. ‘‘Lobar’’ 
or croupous pneumonia is so named 
because it attacks one or both lobes, 
and involves the whole of the lobe or 
lobes affected. In “lobular” pneu- 
" monia smaller parts of the lung, called 
lobules, are invaded, and the patches of disease are 
scattered here and there over one or both lobes. 

The air-cells of the infected lung become in- 
flamed, and are filled with an exudation of fibrin 
and blood. Thus the lobe becomes a solid mass, 
impervious to air. At the same time the poison is 
absorbed by the blood and causes the symptoms 
most characteristic of the disease. 

Lobar pneumonia begins suddenly, with a severe 
chill and usually with a sharp pain in the side. 
Sometimes there are no premonitory symptoms, 
and the transition from health to serious illness 
occupies only a few hours. Fever begins with the 
chill, and quickly attains its full height. It re- 
mains high with little variation for several days. 
The patient’s breathing is labored, rapid and shal- 
low. There is an almost constant cough, with an 
expectoration of thick mucus tinged with blood. 
The pulse is very rapid. 

This condition persists for several days,—from 
three or four to nine or ten,—and then, in favorable 
cases, relief comes almost as suddenly as the 
disease began. The fever begins to fall rapidly; 
the breathing becomes easier; the pulse drops 
nearly to normal; the cough grows less trouble- 
some; the duskiness of the face disappears; delir- 
ium, if there was any, ceases, and the patient 
seems almost well. He is not yet well, however, 
for the lung is still filled, but the system has got 
the upper hand of the invading germs. 

This sudden change, called the “crisis,” is the 
usual turning-point in pneumonia, but often the 
remission of the symptoms and the return to com- 
fort are more gradual. In many cases, too, the 
patient succumbs to the poison, and the heart 
gives way under its burden. 

Physicians are divided in their views as to 
treatment, but all agree on the value of good 
nursing, quiet, fresh air, and measures to sustain 
the heart in its struggle. Some hospitals keep 
their pneumonia patients on the roof, well covered 
and protected from rain and snow. That seems 
heroic treatment, but they get well. 
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THE OPEN WINDOW. 


T was Miss Theophila’s first batch 

of letters since, for the only time in 
many years, she had left home under 
orders to seek rest and change. She 
opened the uppermost eagerly : 

“Dear Theophila. I hope every- 
thing is beautiful and everybody nice, 
and you are having a good rest. 
Johnny has chicken-pox, and Billy 
has sprained his thumb, and the 
currants won’t wait, so I’ve got to begin preserv- 
ing to-morrow; but I felt I must just send a line 
about the trunk-room window in your attic. It’s 
open. I don’t know who you left your keys with, 
so I couldn’t tell her, and it’s worrying me. In 
haste with love, Mary Harding.” 

“If that isn’t Mary all over, the blessed old 
caretaker!” exclaimed Miss Theophila aloud. 
She explained the remark to Felicia Grant, in 
the other hammock, who had looked up inquir- 
ingly; and then she opened her second letter. A 
moment later she laughed, and read this para- 
graph aloud: 

“Surely you didn’t mean to leave the trunk-room 
window open? The first heavy shower that pelts 
in is likely to soak through the floor and spoil the 
ceiling below. I suppose it’s Selina Chase’s affair, 
as she has your keys; but she hasn’t shut it, so I 
felt it my duty to write.” 

Felicia glanced at the sky. “If the storm we’re 
going to have reaches Dulverton, too, I’m afraid 
that warning comes too late,” she said. 

“It won’t do a mite of harm,” Miss Theophila 
assured her. ‘The way the eaves slope, it never 
does rain in that window. I left it open on pur- 
pose, so the attic wouldn’t get too hot and warp 
the extra chairs of Grandma Parsons’s mahogany 
set that I keep stored up there.” She ripped open 
the third letter. ‘‘Well! Selina herself this time! 
She says she knows perfectly well I told her that 
window was meant to be open, but everybody who 
went by Sunday stopped her after church to tell 
her she ought to go over and shut it; and she’s 
had two telephone calls and a note, and Mrs. 








Simpson sent her little boy to inquire—and they’ve | 
got her so nervous she’s raced across after every 
sprinkle to investigate. Now she wants written 
instructions, so they’ll leave her in peace.” 

“Umph! Rather too much of a good thing,” 
suggested Felicia. “With the neighbors as observ- 
ant as all that, life in Dulverton must be like living 
under a microscope.” 

“Oh, no!” cried Miss Theophila, with a sudden 
wave of homesick loyalty. ‘They do notice things, 
dear people! but it’s most always to sympathize, 
and ever so often to help. That’s the beauty of a 
little town; everybody cares.” 

Felicia remembered her dusty, dreary flat; the 
constantly changing tenants below; the languor- 
ous lady with a French poodle above; the sulky, 
shirking janitor; the thousand houses full of stran- 
gers between it and her nearest friend. 

“You're right,’ she admitted. “It’s funny, 
maybe, but there’s something fine, too, in having 
neighbors who are neighborly even to your empty | 


house.” 
* © 


A CUSTOM OF THE PEOPLE. 


N a little shack in the village of Okark in Lab- 
| rador, Dr. S. K. Hutton observed an Eskimo 
custom that sheds a pleasing light on the char- 
acter of the people. He tells of it in “Among the 
Eskimos of Labrador.” 


It was a queer dinner-party. The table was 
pushed into the corner, and littered as usual with 
clothes and books and relics of work hastily laid 
aside; dinner was spread on the floor. The center 
of the feast was an enormous pot, heaped with 
lumps and slabs and ribs and joints of raw seal 
meat. Round the pot the fami —— every 
one except the baby, armed with a business-like 
knife. Cutting off pieces of flesh or gnawing at 
bones, they munched and chewed and smacked 
their lips with great relish. 

So busy were they all that perhaps I was the 
only one to notice a slow, ort step passing 
the window. The footsteps turned into the porch, 
and I heard the dogs yelping as somebody cleared 
them out of the way. A groping hand felt for the 
latch, and the door silently opened. A voice said, 
“ Aksuse”’ (Be strong, all o you), and Apkik, a 
young, man of the village, came in, choking and 
coughing at the sudden warmth. Nobody seemed 
to take much notice, but John gave a laconic | 
“Ah!” in answer to his greeting, and the circle 
widened to make room for the newcomer. 

Apkik sat down, and pulled a knife out of his 
belt. I watched him pityingly as he helped him- 
self with lean and shaking fingers. It was not 
long before he was satisfied, for he was sadly list- 
less and weary, and with a simple ‘* Nakomék,” 
he wiped his knife upon his trouser-leg and slowly 
went out. Again nobody took much notice; John 
said, ““Ah!’”’ and Apkik shut the door after him. 

I was mystified by this strange little drama, and 
I suppose that I showed my wonder in my face, 
for John answered the question that was in my 
thonghte, just as if I had asked it. . 

“We all know Apkik,” he said. “He is a poor 
young man who cannot hunt or work for himself, 
and we know that he cannot work because he is | 


ill. I did not invite him to come, but he is quite 
welcome. No poor man lacks for a meal as long 


as there is fo It is a custom of the people.” 
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BOTTLED HAM. 


DMIRAL Peary, we are told by a writer in the 
Woman’s World, used only tea as a stimulating 
drink on his polar expeditions. The fact offers 
him frequent opportunity of telling what is said to 
be his favorite story. 

I am talking with a man who questions me in 
regard (o my arctic work, says the admiral, and I 
remark, “Tea is much better than Peebles ham.” 

“Peebles ham?” he says. “What is Peebles 

? 


“Did you never hear of Peebles ham?’ I reply, 
and then I go on: “There were two old Scotch 
women, Mrs. McWhirter and Mrs. McBean, who 
met on the road one day, and Mrs. MeWhirter 
= ‘Losh, wummen, ye’r far frae hame the 
day!’ 

aye, said Mrs. McBean, ‘I was juist yont at 
Peebles. Saunders McNabb, 0’ Peebles, keeps 
rale guid ham. Oor John, ye ken, likes a bit guid 
ham, an’ is aye yammerin’ aboot the ham bein’ | 
ower fat and ower saut.’ 

“‘Oor Tam,’ said Mrs. McWhirter, ‘is the same 
pS There’s nae pleasin’ him wi’ his ham. Faith, 
I’ll hae ta gie McNabb a trial.’ | 

“So Mrs. McWhirter journeys into Peebles, and 
she says to Saunders McNabb, the grocer, ‘Gie us | 
a pund 0’ yer best ham.’ 

‘*What kind wad ye like?’ asked Saunders. 

“Oh, juist_the kind that Mrs. McBean gets,’ 
said Mrs. Me Whirter. 

“MeNabb smiled ie, 

***A’ richt,’ said he. ‘Whaur’s yer bottle?’ ” 
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SPELLING-REFORM NEEDED. 


AS old gentleman from the East was visiting his 
daughter in San José, California. Of course 
he pronounced the name according to the spelling, | 
until they impressed it upon him that in Spanish J 
has the sound of H. 


By and by he started to see a son in Watsonville. 
This town is on_a branch line a mile or so from 
the junction at Pajaro, and as the electric cars 
from Pajaro to Watsonville passed directly by the 
son’s house, the old gentleman’s railway ticket 
was for Pajaro. He looked at it in a puzzled way, 
then threw it down in great disgust, exclaiming: 

“Well, sir! They can tell me that ‘J-o-s-e’ spells 
‘Hozay,’ but they needn’t tell me that ‘P-a-j-a-r-o’ | 
spells Watsonville!” 
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JERRY’S DIAGNOSIS. 

ITTLE Jerry Clancey was invited to a chureh | 

picnic, and as he was a general favorite, he | 
was supplied generously with the good things that 
had been provided for the occasion. 

_Later in the day one of the ladies noticed Jerry 
sitting in an obscure part of the grounds and | 
wearing an expression of much unhappiness. 

“Why, Jerry, what’s the matter?” she asked, 
kindly. ‘Haven’t you had enough to eat?” 

“Yes’m,” said the boy, ar “T’ve had 
enough. I feel as if I didn’t want all I’ve got.” 
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TAKING NO CHANCES. 
T a domestic economy lesson, the Northern 
Christian Advocate reports, little Emily was 
asked to state briefly the best way to keep milk 
from souring. 


Her answer was certainly brief and to the point. 
It ran, ““You should leave it in the cow.” 





COMFORT FOR SORE HANDS 
AND ITCHING, ACHING FEET 

Cuticura soap, assisted by Cuticura ointment, is 
superior to all other skin soaps for preserving the 
hands, preventing redness, roughness and chapping, 
and imparting in a single night that velvety softness 
and whiteness so much desired by women. For those 
whose occupations tend to injure the hands or who 
suffer from dry, fissured, itching, feverish palms, and 
shapeless nails, with painful finger-ends, Cuticura soap 
and Cuticura ointment are wonderful. This pure, 
sweet and economical treatment is equally successful 
for tired, itching, aching, irritated feet. Cuticura soap 
and ointment are sold throughout the world. Liberal 
sample of each, with 82-p. book on the skin, post- 
free. Address ‘‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 3X, Boston. [Adv. 








100 var. for’gn 2c. Name paper. 
QUAKER STAMP CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


STAMPS 









WIZARD _. Mickel pltd 
REPEATING - ag. 
LIQUID PISTOL 

will the most vicious dog f 


(or man) without 
jury. Perfectly safe to carry 
without danger of leakage. Fires and re- 
charges 7 | pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any Liquid. No cartridges required. - Over six shots in one 
loading. All dealers, or by mail,50c. Rubber-covered Holster 
10c. With Pistol 55c. oney-order or U. 8. stamps, no coins. 


PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y¥. 








IT’S THE FOOD 


THE TRUE WAY TO CORRECT NERVOUS 
TROUBLES. 


Nervous troubles are more often caused by im- 
proper food and indigestion than most people 
imagine. Even doctors sometimes overlook this 
fact. A man says: 

“Until two years ago waffles and butter with 
meat and gravy were the main features of my 
breakfast. Finally dyspepsia came on and I found 
myself in a bad condition, worse in the morning 
than any other time. I would have a full, sick 
feeling in my stomach, with pains in my heart, 
sides and head. 

“At times I would have no appetite for days, 
then. I would feel ravenous, never satisfied when 
I did eat and so nervous I felt like shrieking at 
the top of my voice. I lost flesh badly and hardly 
knew which way to turn until one day I bought a 
box of Grape-Nuts food to see if I could eat that. 
I tried it without telling the doctor, and liked it 
fine; made me feel as if I had something to eat 
that was satisfying and still I didn’t have that 
heaviness that I had felt after eating any other 
food. 

“T hadn’t drank any coffee then in five weeks. I 
kept on with the Grape-Nuts and in a month and 
a half I had gained 15 pounds, could eat almost 
anything I wanted, didn’t feel badly after eating 
and my nervousness was all gone. It’s a pleasure 
to be well again.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the book, “The Road to Wellville,” in pack- 
ages. ‘“‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 


appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 











Hose Without 
Holes for 


i) D4 
Months! 


Guaranteed 


ON’T WASTE YOUR TIME in buy- 

ing hosiery that lasts only two weeks 
at best. Don’t darn them and darn them, 
again and again. Holeproof Hose ends 
all that. It ends the mend. Six pairs 
are guaranteed six months. EVERY 
STITCH is thus protected, not just the 
heels and toes. If a single pair wears 
out, tears, rips, or ‘‘runs’’ you get a new 
pair free. More than 


One Million 
Men, Women and Children 


are wearing Holeproof Hose today. They are 
getting the comfort, the style AND the wear 
and they pay not a penny more per pair than 
you pay for inferior kinds. In fact they pay 
Jess for hose per year. They get all the advan- 
tages and SAVE MONEY TOO. 


FPA us 
floleprooffiosiery 


are made in cotton for men, women, children 
and infants, six pairs guaranteed six mouths, 
25¢ to 50c per pair, according to finish and 
weight, the lightest, sheerest weights if you 
want them. Our yarn costs an average of 70c 
a pound, common yarn selling for 30c. We 
make silk ‘ Holeproof"’ for men and women, 
three pairs guaranteed three months, $2 for 3 
pairs of men’s; $3 for 3 pairs of 
women's. 

Sold in your town. Write for 
dealers’ names and free book 


“How to Make Your Feet Happy.” 
We ship direct where there's no 
dealer near, charges prepaid on 
receipt of remittance. 


Holeproof Hosiery Company 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Office, 1906 


















“Pm Not Much of a Cook, Hubby,” 


"but here’s what I did with Jell-O. Could any cook make anything finer 


than that, and won't that hit the spo 


t?" 
Of course no cook could make anything finer. 


The "beauty of it" is 


that women who cannot cook can make as good desserts as the best cook, for 


JELL- 


saved 
band’s digestion and good nature. 


She is always sure of a good dessert for him, anyway. 
In purity and wholesomeness Jell-O is as near perfec- 
tion as science and skill can make it, and nothing else so 
surely hits the spot in the appetite that is pleading to be hit. 
__ There are seven Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


. 


10 cents each at any grocer’s. 


If you will write and ask us for it we will send 
you the splendid recipe book, ‘“‘DESSERTS OF 
THE WORLD,” illustrated in ten colors and gold. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 


Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 
The name JELL-O is on every package in big red letters. 


doesn’t have to be cooked. The young housekeeper 
'who must prepare the meals herself and uses Jell-O, is 
much experimenting at the expense of her hus- 





Ifitisn’t there, it isn’t JELL-O. 
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THE GUM- wa ho 






OR many an evening through the long 
F winter Pierre Jolicceur, in the lumber- 
camp on the Allegash waters, worked at 
his task of making a gum-barrel to take to his 
sweetheart when he returned, after the spring 
drive, to his home village on the lower Chau- 


diére. From a little block of pine he fashioned | 


with patient labor a miniature imitation of a 
barrel, —hoops, chimes, bungandall, —and when 
it was at last completed and a perfectly fitting 
head adjusted, the interior was closely packed 


Drawn By W. A. MCCULLOUGH 










IT WAS A GIFT FIT FOR 
A PRINCESS. 


with a pound or more vf amber and garnet 
nuggets, the healing salve of the wounded 
spruce, clarified by the sun and rain of years, 
and odoriferous with the breath of the primeval 
forest. 
Pierre thought; 
evening on the barrel with his sharp knife, 
sitting on the deacon-seat under the flickering 
light of the camp lamp, or watched for the 
clear lumps of blister gum when working by 
day with the crew, felling and trimming the 
ancient spruces, his heart was full of his 
simple present, and of his ample reward in the 
thanks that would flash from the bright eyes 
of the recipient. 

Others in the crew made similar gum-barrels 
for sweethearts or for little ones, or perhaps 
to sell in the city in the spring. After the 
evening meal in the cook-house, while their 
larigans and moccasins were simmering on 
the hewn-log floor, and their sweaters and 
leggings were steaming on the drying-pole 
overhead, the men would gather round the 
hot stove, or sit on the edge of the rude bunks, 
and whittle away with infinite pains at the 
little barrels, entertained the while perhaps 
by a rollicking song or the scraping of a fiddle. 

With Pierre and his camp-mates, the gath- 


ering of gum was only incidental—something to | 


relieve the monotony of a winter in the woods. 
But there are others in the great spruce wil- 
derness of northern Maine—a wilderness which 
is seven times as large as the famous Black 
Forest of Germany, and in which the three 
southern states of New England could be hid- 
den, with ten thousand square miles to spare— 
who devote themselves wholly to the gathering 
of gum for the city market, and who find it a 
very remunerative business. 

It is difficult to conceive of more lonesome 
work, for although the gum-gatherers occa- 
sionally travel in pairs, they more frequently 
go alone, and in that case the gatherer is often 
for many weeks without the sight of another 
human being. With headquarters in a deserted 
lumber-camp, or perhaps under an improvised 
shelter of poles and boughs, he straps on his 
snow-shoes at early morning, and travels far 
each day through the pathless stretches, watch- 
ing with keen eyes for the tall spruces from 
whose seamed sides the gum has oozed. Climb- 
ers, such as linemen use, are always a part of 
his equipment; but not infrequently he consid- 
ers it less trouble to cut down the tree before 
digging off the lumps of gum with his curved 
chisel. It is a ruthless act of destruction, but 
it is only an insignificant item in the enormous 
waste that characterizes all the processes in the 
domain of King Spruce. 

When his bags are filled, or when the supply 
of beans, flour, molasses and tea that he 
brought in with him on his sled is nearly 
exhausted, he starts back through the woods 
toward civilization to sell his gum and renew 
his outfit. The gum brings him from seventy- 
five cents to a dollar and a half a pound, ac- 
cording to its quality, and as his expenses are 


JOHN CLAIR MINOT 





It was a gift fit for a princess, so} 
and whether he worked at | 


A 





exceedingly small, his work usually nets him 
several dollarsa day. A good rifle isas mucha 
part of the gum-gatherer’s outfit as snow-shoes, 
climbers and chisel, for a part of his food- 
supply comes from the forest itself, and game- 
laws are not always respected in the great 
woods. Then there is an occasional bobeat or 
Canada lynx, whose proximity might cause 
an unarmed man more or less nervousness 
during the long nights. 

Some of the gum-gatherers have been in the 
business many years, and have adopted a 


simple method of assisting nature in supplying 
the much-desired product. As they traverse | 


the same region winter after winter, they cut 
a gash in the trunks of many spruces, or blaze 


their sides, after the old method of indicating | 


The gum, which is nature’s attempt 
to repair the wound, soon 
oozes out, soft and resinous at 
first, and then gradually hard- 
ening. It is four or five years 
before it is ready for the chisel 
of the gum-gatherer. Not 
even the fur-trappers, who 
are proverbially jealous and 
suspicious of all who invade 
their territory, are quicker 
than the gum - gatherers to 
resent a trespass on the re- 
gion. they have appropriated 


a trail. 





as their own. 

Most of the chewing-gum in 
the market is manufactured, 
and much of that called 
spruce is adulterated, but the 
pure spruce gum is in a class 
apart. Whatever there is to 
be said on the subject of 
gum-chewing, .it is certain 
that in the nuggets chipped 
from the sides of the vanish- 
ing spruces of the northern 
wilderness there is the very life of the forest 
itself, and that in gathering them there is no 
small element of romance and adventure. 


A WATER-LILY TOP. 


R. Ralph St. J. Perry, writing recently | 
[) on the games and toys of the little native 

African piccaninnies, says that one of | 
their commonest playthings is the tap-tap—a | 
piece of sugar-cane or corn-stalk, with flaps 
cut in it, which can be so manipulated as to | 
clap rapidly open and shut, and so make the 
sound that gives its name. 


It is far inferior as a noise-maker to a willow | 
whistle, and when, one day in spring, idly 
whittling a bit of willow-like wood, Dr. Perry 
made a whistle and tried it, *‘the first toot was 
hailed with wildly vociferous manifestations 
of savage delight, and for a week thereafter all 
my 5 time was spent in meeting juvenile 
demands to ‘Make me a fistle, daddy !’ ’’ { 

One toy the piccaninnies have, however, 
that civilized children might well envy. It 
is the water-lily top, made from the glorious 
African water-lilies, a foot or two in diameter, 
with pure white or deep blue corolla and golden 
stamens—‘‘magnificently beautiful nympheea, 
which would readily sell at from one to 
= dollars each at a metropolitan florists’ 
shop. ad 

‘Taking a seven-dollar lily in his hand, the 
boy ruthlessly tears away all the petals that 
are lying flatly open, leaving only those few 
which enclose the stamens, then splits the skin 
from one lengthwise quarter of the stem and 
cuts away the other three-quarters about two 
inches from the base of the flower, leaving the | 
ribbon-like skin attached to the stub end. This 
gives a long string to the top, and a stem to 
wind it on. When the string is wound up and 
the flower dropped from the hand, it spins 
rapidly, and the few unopened tals are forced 


open and form a beautiful whirli ing wheel with | 


a yellow center. The flower closes again when 
the centrifugal action ceases. ’ 

Flower toys are not unknown to Yankee 
children. But it is to be feared that not even 
the finest pea- -pod dolly with a hollyhock skirt 
and a monk’s-hood bonnet could hold up her 
head in comparison with such a plaything. 


® 


THE COLONEL’S TITLE. 
NORTHERN man, visiting Texas, asked 
a gentleman who had been called 
‘‘colonel’’ if he had served in the Confed- 
erate army. In ‘*A Chautauqua Boy in ’61,’’ 
Mr. D. B. Parker gives the story. The Texas 
gentleman replied that he had not, and the 
following conversation ensued : 


‘*Were you in the U nion army ?’’ 
‘*No, sir, I was not.’ 
‘*Perhaps you belong to the militia of the 
state?’’ 
‘*No, sir, I never belonged to the militia.’’ 
‘*Possibly you are on the governor’s staff?’’ 
‘*No, sir, 1 am not.on the governor’s staff. ’’ 
‘Will you please explain to me how you 
came by the title of colonel ?’’ 
**With the greatest of pleasure, sir. Many 
persons about here have official titles who are 
not entitled to them, but I came by mine legiti- 
mately, sir. I married the widow of sins 
Poindexter at Dallas, sir.’’ 
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It pays to ask your grocer for 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


That’s the way to get the best. 


, GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES 


will tind excellent opportunities for learning one of the 
mechanical trades by applying to the Educational 
Department of the General Electric Company 
at fest Lynn, Mass. All accepted applicants 
will be paid regular « ompe nsation while receiving 
instruction in the classrooms and shops. 

be admitted at all times. 


BENSDORP'S 


ROYAL DUTCH 


COCOA 


Dutch Cocoas are the finest in the world. 


BENSDORP’S 


is the Best of Dutch Cocoas, 














Applicants 
Send for descriptive booklet. 





Use only as much 


as of other makes because of its 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


Always in Yellow Wrapper. Sample sent on request 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Boston 











(| Handifold | 


Toilet Paper 


The most convenient, most 
economical, most sanitary 
toilet paper on the market. 
If you have not adopted 
it for use in your home 
you owe it to the health of 
your family todo so. Ask 
your physician. 

3 Packages in 

One Carton 25 cts. 

The nickeled hook (free 
with every 3-package cat 
ton) is an ornament to any 
bathroom. 

Next time say “ Handi- 
fold’ and the dealer will 
know what you want 









Always 
(me Sheet 
Hanying 


HANDIFOLD TOILET PAPER CO., LEOMINSTER, Mass 
Sawyer Crystal Blue Co., Selling Agent, | 





88 Broad Street, Boston. 
















Coffee 
Better than Coffee 


Wheat and other good grains, roasted 
blended, ground same as coffee oil ha 
five minutes, and you have a delicious 


harmless, beneficial drink good for three 
meals a day. Try it for 
will stay with it 
150 to 200 2 
the pound. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON 


a week and you 


© 20c. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Four-Blade Pearl- 
; Handle Knife, No. 847 


fourblades are made 


from Wardlow English 
steel, carefully temp 
ered, hardened and pol 
ished. The handle is of 
heavy iridescent pearl 
with nail notches, for 
easy opening of the 
blades. Length of Knife 
when closed, 34% inches 


Our Offer 


For a limited time, or until \| 
our present supply is ex- 
hausted, we will give the 
Pearl- Handle Knife to 
Companion subscribers 
only =" one new subscrip- 
tion, postage paid b 
Former price $1.00. Seen. 
ent price, while they last. 
75 cents each, post-paid. 


HIS KNIFE 


is of 
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Perry Mason Company, 
Boston, Mass. . 
Orson s—**“S 
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Your Country Place 
Electricity ? 
W 


E can light your house, grounds, 
at no more cost than kerosene. 


England. Our new catalogue 1 
with illustrations. Ask for catalogue F. 


BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 North Washington Street, Boston, 





Why Don’t You Light 


creamery or any buildings, by electricity 


operated and kept in order—cost within 
reach of any one—not an expensive outfit. 
The cost averages one-third or less than you will 


pay for current bought of an ordinary company. 


This system is installed in hundreds of homes in New 
ives full description, 
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BARGAIN ; 


E have a limited supply of Cuckoo Clocks left 
over from the season ending July Ist, which 


« we now offer 


Hand -Carved 
Cuckoo Clock 


The cases of these quaint Clocks are finely hand 


the Black Forest district of Germany 
has a 4'3-inch dial, raised white numerals, bone hour 
and minute hands, with genuine hand-carved orna 


Size of case 13 x 18 inches 


Until our supply is exhausted the 
Clock may be had at the 


Special Price of $4. 2 5 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


US UNIU SUN UNM UN SSE SUNE TSUNA 
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>» 


at nearly one-half the usual 
abscribers should quickly avail themselves 
ortunity to secure this unusual bargain. 


id are produced by the peasants inhabiting 
The Clock 


1 throughout. At intervals of half an hour 
»0r above the dial opens and the cuckoo calls 
This movement is accompanied by a strike 


by express at receiver’s expense 
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Order Flavoring Extracts By Name 


ZN 





That’s the only way to cut out the element of luck 
ae and be sure of results. There are as many grades of 
flavoring extracts as there are manufacturers. They all 
LOOK alike, but you can safely judge them by the 
reputation of the people who made them. 


Stickney & Poor’s 
Flavoring Extracts 


bear a time-honored name that has been a guarantee of 
quality to five generations of New England housewives. 
















Nearly all grocers sell them in 10c. and 25c. sizes. Write for our 
book of receipts. It’s worth a lot to any housekeeper who wants to 
know how to make the most out of what she buys for the table. 

Among the other Stickney & Poor Products are : Mustard, Pepper, 
Cinnamon, Cloves, Ginger, Mace, Pimento, Sage, Savory, Marjoram, 
Celery Salt, Curry Powder, Paprika, Tapioca, Nutmeg, Cassia, All- 
spice, Whole Mixed Spice, Pastry Spice, Turmeric, Thyme, Soda, 
Cream of Tartar, Rice Flour, Potato Flour, Sausage Seasoning and 
Poultry Seasoning. 

Say “Stickney & Poor’s” when ordering. 


& POOR SPICE COMPANY, 184 State Street, Boston. 
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BELL'S SEASONING 


For Nearly Fifty Years preferred by Chefs, 
Cooks and Housekeepers to flavor Dressings 
for Meat, Game, Fish and Poultry. @ees3 
Insist upon BELL’ the Original. (Garwg 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Place in a deep dish, adding butter the size of an egg. Cover with hot 
water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consistency. Add one 
even tablespoon of Bell’s Seasoning and one even teaspoon salt. 
When well mixed stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. For goose or duck add one 
raw onion chopped fine. 

JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL, 1 pint of cold meat or fowl, 1 tea- 
spoon Bell’s Seasoning, \% teaspoon salt, liquid enough to fill pint mould 
Add to liquid when hot, 1 tablespoon granulated gelatine. Cool and serve 
on a base of lettuce leaves over which thin sliced lemon is placed. 

DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of fresh, lean pork add one 
level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasonin and 1% even teaspoons salt. Sprinkle 
over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then make into cakes and fry. 


Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking receipts of your grocer, or on receipt of postal. 


For delicious Sausage flavor as directed, either with Bell's Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 


Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 



























A vast improvement over any other 
stove polish you ever used. 


T is non-explosive, does not cake on the 
iron, doesn’t burn. Gives a thin, hard, 
brilliant luster that lasts. It takes such a 
little bit to do the work that it is the most 
economical polish ever. If you haven’t tried 
Satin Gloss you haven’t learned the secret of 
a handsome stove. Don’t stick to cakes and 
powders. They’ve gone by. Use Satin Gloss, 
the improved stove polish. Try it to-day. 
Apply and polish with cloth or brush. 


Order of er. 15 Cents Per Can 
SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO., Portland, Me. 














The BEST Spices 


cost particular people no more than poor stuff costs the careless. 
Be particular—insist and persist that grocers supply you with 


9 
Slade’s 
Surther and poo ongeaon results than bey Dp i Cc e x 


Only 10c. per pack- 
D. & L. SLADE CO., Boston. oS oe ae 





Slade’s ave Absolutely Pure and Extra Strong. 
Slade’s are the cheapest to use because they go 
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Universal Balance Scale 


“A 
S 


For family use this Scale is especially desir- 
able. May be held in the hand for weigh- 
ing baskets, sacks, poultry, butter, etc., or 

ae hung on a bracket in some convenient corner. 
Grocers and butchers practising the doctrine 

that “time is money,” will also find that this 


Sis 2 
SANSIAN SKS 


2 

Scale will save many steps. Is adjustable for “x 

pan or scoop, and guaranteed accurate. ZS 

Weighs 24 pounds by ounces. The porce- a3 

lain enameled pan is 10 inches in diameter. XK 

Diameter of dial 514 inches. Total height SX 

= 25 inches. Actual weight of Scale and pan SZ 
44 ounces. 


M4 We have but a limited supply; until our 
Special Offer stock is exhausted, we will fill orders at 
$1.00 each. Sent by express, charges to be paid by receiver. 
Perry Mason Company, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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35f 106& 15% 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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HIS useful china Set is imported direct from Japan. Each piece has 
hand-painted floral decoration, including enamel and gold work. 
The fluted-shaped Bowl is 7 inches in diameter, and although intended 
for serving cracked ice, it may also be used for fruit and nuts. The 
Bowl is pierced at the bottom, allowing the melted ice-water to flow into 
the plate beneath. 


We have but a limited supply of the Sets. Orders will be filled 
to the extent of our stock at the special price of 40 cents per 
Set. Sent by express at receiver’s expense. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. 
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China Celery Tray and Six Dips 
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RA This beautiful Set of seven china pieces is decorated throughout by s% 
a. hand, and imported from Japan. The style of decoration embraces rose- 4 
sK buds, enamel work and gold tracings. The Tray is 11 inches long. OS 
% s% 
a> . We have but a limited supply of the ar 
* ° t 
s Special Offer 30 hers bea.” Well fit orders to w% 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. a 
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